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The flying fish 
with a 
steel lung 


IRST it flies. Then it swims. And anything 
it hits goes boom! 


It’s Uncle Sam’s aerial torpedo. The kind 
our torpedo bombers are using these days to 
deal out grief to Axis ships. . 


Inside this ‘‘fiying fish”? is a steel lung, 
full of compressed air. When the torpedo is 
released, the compressed air drives it vi- 
ciously toward its target. 


A special kind of steel is needed to make 
the steel lung. It has to be thin and light to 
help reduce to a minimum the load the tor- 
pedo plane must carry. And it has to be very 
strong—to withstand air pressure of many 
hundreds of pounds per square inch. 


The special steel for the lungs of aerial 
torpedoes is just one of the many develop- 
ments that have emerged from United States 
Steel laboratories to help win the war. 


You’ve read about some of the others: 
special steel springs fortorpedoes and bombs; 
portable steel landing mats for bombers; 
new steels for aviation; tin plate, made with 
only a fraction of the precious tin once 
needed. 


Will they benefit you after the war? 


You can be sure they will. For then the new 
steels inspired by war will be ready to serve 
you in a thousand peacetime products... 
from lawn mowers to skyscrapers. You’ll 
find that the U-S-S Label means more than 
ever on the goods you buy. And that no 
other material rivals steel in usefulness and 
long-range economy. 


NWEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength, 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living, ° 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL &@ WIRE COM- 
PANY « BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~- CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION -« FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY «¢ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON @& RAILROAD 
COMPANY +- TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY «+ UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY. 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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War job: watching the glowing tubes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


N ALMOST endless stream of soft, 
translucent tubing passes here, 
thousands of feet a day. As it 
through a 2-foot V-shaped trough, a 
light at the bottom makes it shine or 
glow in 2-foot sections. 

It’s called intravenous tubing, used 
for giving blood plasma, collecting the 
blood and other things. It used to be 
made by rolling a flat piece of pure 
but colored rubber into a tube 
with a seam along the entire length. 
That was the only way the purest rub- 
ber could be made with a smooth in- 
side surface. Yet even that wasn’t per- 
fect, for the seam itself often caused 


a rough spot where impurities could 
collect. 

B. F. Goodrich men believed tubing 
could be made direct from the original 
rubber-tree liquid, the milky white 
“latex.” They had developed the 
“Anode” process for depositing coat- 
ings of rubber from latex on forms of 
any kind. So they designed long cord- 
like forms of smooth but flexible white 
rubber that can be run through the 
latex. The finished tubing is seamless, 
smooth, soft as silk, yet strong because 
it’s made of new rubber that has never 
been “worked” or milled. 


Because it’s translucent, users of the 


tubing can see when the blood starts 
or stops flowing. And in the oo 
over the light the slightest defect 
shows up in the glowing tubes as a 
cloudy spot that can be cut away. So 
women who are trained tubing experts 
are busy watching, foot by Bs the 
many miles of extra tubing needed 
now to meet war needs. It’s a rubber 
improvement that will help save lives 
of soldiers or civilians — in peace as 
well as war time. The B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Sundries Division, Akron, 
Ohio. Pos 


B.F. Goodrich 
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How to 
stop a war 
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FRICTION can stop anything. 

Even a war. 

Especially éhis war, mechanized as it is to an 
almost incredible degree. 


Take away anti-friction bearings — 
and the greatest war machine we have ever faced 
would soon grind to a permanent stop. 


Take away anti-friction bearings—and not only 
the tools of war, but the machines which make 
these tools of war would shortly become 

so much scrap. 


UNFORTUNATELY, we are not yet able to so deprive our 
enemies. But in the field of anti-friction bearings—as in 
other fields —we are steadily out-producing our enemies. 


Before bombs dropped at Pearl Harbor, 

NEW DEPARTURE was the world’s largest producer 
of ball bearings .. . now it has a major 
responsibility in the ball bearing war program. 


* BUY BONDS—AND KEEP ON BUYING & 





NEW DEPARTURE ° DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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LETTERS 


Rep. Kelley’s Sons 
I would like to clarify a statement which ap- 








‘peared in Periscope, June 28 issue. My father, 


Rep. Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania, now 
has five sons in the service. Too, I believe Rep- 
resentative Bates of Massachusetts has four 
sons and a daughter in the Navy. 


Jay H. Kettey, 2np Lr. U.S. Army 
Davis Monthan Field, Ariz. 


Representative Kelley’s fifth son entered the 
service just after the item in question went to 
press. 
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Mexican HCL 


As a North American who has lived in Mexi- 
co from time to time for twenty years, I have 
submitted to officials in Washington, and 
should like to submit to your readers also, 3 
suggestion concerning the serious economic 
state here and our relation to it. 

It has been reported recently that the cost 
of living in the United States has risen 24 per 
cent since Jan. 1, 1941, and food prices 46 per 
cent. In Mexico food prices have doubled and 
even tripled within a year and are causing 
among the poor acute hardship. While the rich 
flourish because of new industry and widening 
activity for export, the poor—despite slightly 

higher wages—keep asking the eternal poser for 
economists: “What does more money amount 
to when it buys less food?” A very grave aspect 
of the stringency is a widespread and resentful 
impression, with due blame for profiteers in 
Mexico, that the United States is callously ab- 
sorbing Mexican necessities—its import of cat- 
tle and hogs, for instance, speeding up the cost 
here of meat, milk, lard, and leather. And it 
is wondered why we-should be taking basic 
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calls are waiting. . . . We’re sure you'll understand and co-operate cheerfully—in the 


interests of better wartime telephone service for everybody. ® BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








“Zhe same advice J gave your Dad... 





LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC, ofZen ”’ 


vo may not see them for weeks, 
months, years, but when the emet- 
gency arises there they are . . . willing, 
solicitous, trustworthy. 

Many of you can remember your old 
family doctor and his little black bag 
with Listerine Antiseptic tucked in the 
corner. You felt better the minute he 
entered the house. : 

You can remember, too, the first time 
you were hurt and facing the danger of 
infection—a cut finger, a skinned toe, a 
cold coming on—how Mother brought 
Listerine Antiseptic out of the medicine 
cabinet tohelp you through your trouble. 
You felt good about that, too. 


More than sixty 


years (nm denice 


Aside from keeping abreast of the 
advances in medicine and bacteriology, 
doctors haven't changed greatly, nor has 
Listerine Antiseptic. In any home, their 
friendly presence lends, as always, a feel- 
ing of protection and confidence. 

Make a friend of Listerine Antiseptic. 
It is a trustworthy first-aid in countless 
little emergencies when your doctor, 
deluged with really serious cases, may 
be delayed in coming. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 





BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions 
you may not always be able to get Lis- 
terine Antiseptic in your favorite size. 
Rest assured, however, that we will 
make every effort to see that it is always 
available in some sizeat your drug counter. 
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necessities out of a country where the increase 
in cost of living is almost ten times greater 
than it is north of the border and far greater 
than that in proportion to wages. 

Is my lay mind too simple when I ask if our 
government might not declare its willingness 
to put the good-neighbor principle into needed 
practice; its willingness to arrange with the 
Mexican Government that further importation 
of foodstuffs and other basic necessities be 
suspended at least until such time as the rise in 
cost of living is approximately level in the two 
countries? 


Wrrter BYNNER 
Chapala, Jalisco, Mexico 


Britain and Hong Kong 

In The Periscope in your July 12 issue, it is 
stated, in an item on “Mme. Chiang’s Rebuke” 
that “Britain knows that China wants Hong 
Kong back after the war.” Mr. Willkie’s book 
carries the obverse of this statement in that he 
mentions that the British still claim Hong 
Kong. 

I do not see how the word “back” in your 
comment is justifiable. Hong Kong was a 
worthless wasteland, chiefly swamp, when the 
Chinese permitted the British trading settle- 
ment there, and everything that it had become 
before the Japanese attack was due to the 
British. The bulk of the population was Chi- 
nese, but the Chinese flocked there because 
they could obtain security and prosperity un- 
attainable under Chinese rule. 

Britain could of course give Hong Kong to 
China; but giving a great trading metropolis 
instead of uninhabited swampland would 
scarcely be giving “back.” 

L.S. Morr 

Verona, N. J. 

DPODDP 


Maori Maidens 


I noticed in Newsweek, July 26, a picture of 
New Zealand Maori maidens. What a rotten 
example of their maidens this is, as they are 





Acme 


really beautiful when younger. They are not 
like the rest of the South Pacific natives, hav- 
ing originally come from Hawaii, according to 
their tribe’s history. Kindly show the public a 
real picture of New Zealand Maori maidens. 


: Fiorence Harpinc 
Wortkington, Ohio 
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“A few Bottles of your Remedy 
Increased Machine Gun 
Production Overnight!” 





“ 


You'd think they were patent medicine = 


testimonials, the things people say about this 


-new Gold Bond Sunflex Deluxe paint that 


comes in bottles. But they're all true... 





It was just like adding windows! Production 
jumped! Today from Maine to Texas war plants 
are brought to peak efficiency with Sunflex 
DeLuxe. Painter's tests show it's the cheapest 


\ paint to use. And there's plenty available for you! 











For instance there was a company making 


y weapons. Mistakes were frequent. Rejects ran 


high. New lighting equipment was hard to get. 


q Then somebody thought of painting walls and 


ceilings with new light-reflecting Sunfiex DeLuxe. 
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Among other wonderful products for the 
post-war world is washable Gold Bond Sunfiex 
Deluxe. It dries in one hour and gives better 
results over almost any surface —even wallpa- 
per. You can get it now at your Sunfiex Dealer's. 



























































Sunflex is one of over 150 Gold Bond prod- 
ucts, including new heavy-duty gypsum boards 
to replace scarce lumber for low-cost housing, 
farms, factories and other emergency duration 
building. Ask your Gold Bond Dealer. National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Honest, we can’t help it, Sarge, the wind blows us here! 
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Another Fortress Is 


A mammoth door is raised. Without fan- 
fare, another Boeing Fortress is rolled 
out —ready to fly! 
Looming huge and mysterious in the 
half-twilight, the Fortress beneath its 
trim, classic lines sheathes interior struc- 
a: and installations that are both 
durable and complex. 


a the many difficulties entailed 
in building so complicated a weapon, 
Boeing is able to hatch out Flying For- 
tresses* in constantly accelerating vol- 
ume, because it - hin teduced even the 


most involved procedures to simple, 


Hatched 


accurate operations which can be learned 
quickly. This means manufacturing plan- 
ning of the highest order. 

Each each function, each as- 
sembly (and they total thousands) had 
to be arranged and tooled. Boeing, for 
example, developed more than 100,000 
special tools to do the job. 

One result is that Boeing’s output is 
the greatest of any aircraft manufacturer 
—per man, per machine, per unit of floor 
space. Today, Boeing is building Flying 
Fortresses at a rate eight times greater 
than the month before Pearl Harbor. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Further, the results of Boeing’s plan- 
ning are, in turn, helping other companies 
to speed up America’s aircraft produc- 
tion. For, under the BDV agreement, 
Boeing has made its plans and specifica- 
tions available to both Douglas and Vega 
which also build Boeing Flying Fortresses. 


Once peace is won, you can look to Boeing's 
research, design, engineering and manufac- 
turing genius to bring you many a new and 
interesting product .. . with the sure knowl- 
edge that if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound 
to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“rue TERMS “*FLYING FORTRESS’*’ AND *‘STRATOLINER’® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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* pen. Scop the “flu-bug” by providing 
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You've provided strict air-raid rou- 
tines for her and other workers in your 
plant. No bombs yet! But what of 
germ-taids — flu, colds, ills that repeat- 
edly take toll in production? The best 
of tested protection is individual, clean 
paper drinking cup service at every 
fountain. 


Going great guns in a war plant! And 
tomorrow the doctor may send him 
home—a flu victim. Don’t let that hap- 


clean paper drinking cups at all water 
fountains in your plant. It will repay 
you as a manufacturer — and as an 
American! : 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co. 











Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 


Envelopes . Transparent Containers. - 
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Associated Press 


Edward Peary Stafford Jr—1 day old 


Births: Epwarp Peary Starrorp Jr., 
great-grandson of the late Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary, North Pole discoverer, to 
Lt. (3.c.) anp Mrs. E. P. Starrorp, in 
Albany, Aug. 3... To Princess SyBILLa 
and Prince Gustav ApoLF of Sweden, a 
fourth daughter, Kristina Luise HELENA, 
at Haga Castle, Stockholm, on Aug. 3..A 
son would have been third in line to 
Sweden’s throne . . . Etttson D. Smita 
IV, namesake and fifth grandchild of 
South Carolina’s “Cotton Ep” Smita, 
veteran of 35 years in the Senate, in Wash- 
ington, Aug. 6. The Senator said: “With a 
name like that he had better not grow up 
a New Dealer or Jl tan his pants off.” 


Birthdays: Queen Exizapetu of Brit- 


ain, 43, Aug. 4. It was the first time since 
the war that the bells of St. Paul’s have 
rung to celebrate a royal birthday .. . 
Kine Haaxon VII of Norway, 71, Aug. 3. 
Exiled in England since his escape from 
the Nazis in 1940, he received a message 
from President Roosevelt expressing “the 
fervent hope that the liberation of Nor- 
way may not be long delayed” . . . Mrs. 
Epirn Kermit Roosevett, widow of the 
former President, 82, Aug. 6. Fourteen 
members of her family are in service. 


Crackup: The romance between Mas. 
Rosert K. Morgan, pilot of the veteran 
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Morgan and his Memphis belle—before 


Flying Fortress Memphis Belle, and Mar- 
GARET Po.K, for whom the ship was 
named, has crashed. The ring has been re- 
turned and “there will be no wedding.” 
The ceremony had been planned as a 
windup to the two-month morale-boosting 


tour of war-production centers now being 
made by Morgan, his crew of nine, and 
their riddled plane (NEwsweEEK, June 28). 


Married: Bric. Gen. Rosert W, Jonnson, 
50, wealthy president of Johnson & Johnson 
(surgical supplies) and head of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., to Evetyn Vernon, 
dancer in Salt Lake City, Aug. 4... 
Anna Neacte, 34, British film star, and 
Hersert Witcox, 52, producer, at a Lon- 
don Registry Office on Aug. 9. 


Tragedy: An early morning explosion 
in the gymnasium basement of his Beverly 
Hills estate had Harotp Luioyp, 49, movie 
producer and ex-film star, guessing about 
losses. A film vault was blown to bits and 
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A Harold Lloyd tragedy 


possibly with it irreplaceable negatives of 
silent comedies. A check on contents of 
vaults in Los Angeles and New York will 
determine definite losses, but a rough guess 
is between $300,000 and $500,000. 


Divorced: Mar West, buxom screen star, 
from Frank Wa .ace, forgotten vaude- 
ville dancer, in Los Angeles, Aug. 4, after a 
series of court battles in which she first de- 
nied their 1911 Milwaukee marriage .. . 
Mrs. Trupve W. Pratt, friend of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, from Exiot D. Pratt, oil mag- 
nate, in Reno, Aug. 2. It is rumored she 
will marry Pvt. JosepH P. Lasu, another 
friend of the First 
Lady and general sec- 
retary of the pinkish 
International Stu- 
dents League until he 


joined the Army, 
when he returns from 
Guadalcanal. 


Annulment: Max- 
INE BaARRATT, curva- 
ceous night-club danc- 
er, had her “kissless 
marriage” to JERRY 
HaskKELL, producer- : 
playboy, dissolved in : il ‘ 
New York Aug. 5. International 
They met in June Kissless bride 
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Air-PowEr, land-power, sea-power, 

man-power—the “fighting four” of © 

war — all depend on Fire- Power! 
Planes, tanks, ships, trucks carry Fire-Power 
to the scene of battle. Man-power brings it 
to bear on the target. Then Fire-Power “does 
the business.” The impact of steel and high- 
explosive on the target, such as the destructive 
blast of explosive shell from automatic aircraft 
cannon of the type that brought down this 
Nazi bomber, that’s what causes the destruc- 
tion of the enemy. Fire-Power teamed with 
man-power delivers the knock-out blow. Our 
wartime assignment at Oldsmobile is to help 
in keeping our fighting men a . =i 
superior Fire-Power—as much 
as they want and need to win. 


Your War Bond dollars buy the Fire- 
Power that brings Victory closer 


ACME PHOTO 


OLDSMOBILE "2" GENERAL MOTORS 
FIRE-POWER IS OUR BUSINESS 


Oldsmobile has been specializing inthe matic aircraft cannon—guns of the type 


seme production of Fire-Power since that made those gaping holes in then 
; before “Pearl Harbor.” High-explosive wrecked Nazi plane above — have beer 
SNe armor-piercing shell, for example, turned out by the tens of thousands, 3% 
ai ce been pouring from the Oldsmo- And Oldsmobile has- built hundreds = | 


ile lines in great quantities. Auto- of high-velocity cannon for tanks.__ 
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Fighting Men In Combat wear out a pair of 


shoes every thirty days. So they can have more, 
you must conserve the shoes you own, be satisfied 
with fewer pairs . . . Don’t buy shoes until you 
need them, then Buy Good shoes ... Buy Florsheims 


... they're built for longer rationed wear. 


Illustrated left to right: The EXMORE, The VIKING, The MILBURNE 


Florsheim, 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY * CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


On 
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1942 in a New Orleans night club where 
Maxine was dancing, were married after 
the show, had supper, and separated per- 
manently an hour later. 


Where’s Hedy? Secretary oF War 
Henry L. Strmson, 75, just returned from 
a tour of European battle fronts tells this 
one on himself: When he stepped out of 
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They got Henry, expected Hedy 


his plane in Newfoundland, a group of ex- 
pectant-eyed second lieutenants registered 
disappointment. They had heard Hepy 
LaMarr was on the plane. 


Exit: Aug. 1, Joan Bovinepon, 52, one- 
time rhythmic dancer, made headlines 
when the Dies committee revealed he was 
employed as a $5,600-a-year economic 
analyst in the Office of Economic Warfare. 
On Aug. 4, he again broke into the news: 
OEW Director Leo T. Crowley fired him. 


Died: Lorp Graney, 87, fifth Baron of 
Markenfield and oldest member of the 


House of Lords, recently involved in a sen- © 


sational divorce suit (Newsweek, July 
12), in London, Aug. 5... Am Vice Mar- 
sHaL A. H. Onvepar, 46, Deputy Chief of 
Combined Operatioris and one of Britain’s 
famous speed pilots, 
’ after a short illness in 
London, Aug. 3... 
C. Bascom. SLemp, 
72, once White House 
secretary to President 
Coolidge, in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Aug. 7. 
« . Bos, No. 10 
Downing Street’s fa- 
mous and much pho- 
ed black cat 
(good luck in Eng- 
land) , who sat in on 
many important oc- 
casions, in London, 
Bob of No. 10 ‘Aug. 4. 
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IT TURNS ON 

- THE SUN 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Tuts curious-looking device is an 
electronic light control, built for in- 
dustry by General Electric. 

When evening comes, or clouds 

ther, it automatically turns on the 
Fights. When the sun comes up, or 
the clouds pass on, it automatically 
turns the lights off! Ideal for plant 
protective lighting, and office and 
schoolroom illumination. 

Today there are literally thousands 
of electronic devices, developed by 
our engineers, at work in plants large 
and small. Electronics is not a prom- 
ise for the future only; it is a reality 
today, as it has been for many years 
—a tool that speeds war output, 
cuts production costs, assures a more 
uniform product. 

An electronic weft-straightener in 
textile mills detects skew in cloth and 
controls the operation which straight- 
ens it. An mic pyrometer in 
steel and cement mills indicates and 
controls temperatures. An electronic 
rectifier converts a-c to d-c power. An 
electronic drive system, known as G-E 


GENERAL@ELECTRI 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Thy-mo-trol, controls the speed of d-c 
motors operating from a-c power lines. 
Many GE electronic devices are 
completely engineered and standard- 
ized—that is, they come ready for im- 
mediate installation — for positioning, 
resistance welding, measurement, tim- 
ing, inspection, counting, etc. Gen- 
eral Electric engineers also design 
electronic equipment to meet your 
i uirements. And they design 
the complete electric equipment into 
which the electronic circuit blends. 
Back of every G-E recommendation 
for your plant is our intimate knowl- 
edge of your industry, and years of 
ience in the science of electron- 
ics. A call to the nearest G-E office 
will put you in touch with an indus- 
trial electronics specialist. General 
Electric Company, Industrial Divi- 
sions, Schenectady, New York. 





Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, weekdays, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


676-128-6930 









~z The sun was shining... but for twelve hours 
¢ a black cloud hung squarely over our house. 
Tom, my husband,. had skidded into a 
; parked car . . . and an elderly couple had been 
hurt pretty bad. We were worried sick, when suddenly the 
door bell rang. There stood a funny little man with a broom. 
“I'm a cloud-chaser,” he said. “Looks like you’ve got a 
pretty bad cloud here!” 
Then he handed us his card. It read: T. Friendly, Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 
“There’s nothing to worry about!” he said. “Your insur- 
ance covers everything. The old couple are getting the best 
medical care . . . the cars will be fixed like new .. . and our 
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“Shoo cloud...shoo cloud!” shouted Mr. Friendly 


lawyers have settled all damage claims!” 


Next thing we knew he was up on the roof shouting, 


“Shoo cloud . . . Shoo cloud!” The cloud vanished in thin 
air, 

We asked him to dinner but he said thanks he didn’t 
have much time... 

“Got a little cloud to chase over 355 Elm . . . lady had 
her engagement ring stolen. Then there’s a medium cloud 
over Higgins Iron Works . . . worker tripped on cable and 
broke his leg. 


“If any of your friends are worried about possible clouds,” 


he concluded, “tell ’em about American Mutual ... we fix 


‘em promptly, cheerfully!” 








You're in good company when you insure with American Mutual! For this is the 
same organization that hundreds of industrial plants have chosen to protect their 
workers. Today two million families like yours command the services of our safety 
engineers . . . our 5,000 doctors . . . 4,000 lawyers. You, too, can enjoy the same 
comfort of complete protection, the same prompt help when trouble comes, the same 
savings opportunities . . . for American Mutual dividends have never been less than 
20%. Write now for “Watch,” American Mutual’s unique home safety magazine. 
_ American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL. .. the first American Wabilty insurance company 


© 1943, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Mititary men give much credit to the 
lessons learned in the 50-day campaign to 
take Buna last winter for the fact that 
Munda, at least an equally tough objective. 
fell in 86 days . . . The enormous amount 
of shipping space needed to carry the 
equipment for a landing force is shown by 
the ratio of one ship to each 80 men in the 
initial Sicily landings . . . The Navy will 
put newer, faster planes on battleships and 
cruisers; experience off Sicily showed the 
present reconnaissance planes dangerously 
outdated ... Henry Kaiser’s latest achieve- 
ment is a light-weight jeep; weighing about 
1,000 pounds less than the current model; 
it has already been demonstrated and the 
Army is arranging further tests . . . In the 
future, many of the sacks containing flour 
for the relief of liberated countries will be 
made of textiles usable for clothing. 


Jap Exchange Victory 

Washington concedes that the Japs have 
won an unimportant diplomatic victory in 
getting Mormugao, in Portuguese India, set 
as the exchange port for Jap and American 
nationals. The U.S. wanted this exchange, 
like the last, to be accomplished at Lau- 
renco Marques, Portuguese East Africa, a 
midway point. Under the present arrange- 
ment, the American-chartered Swedish lin- 
er Gripsholm will have a week’s longer 
sailing time than the Jap ship, since it will 
call at Latin American ports to pick up 
Jap diplomats and sail around Cape of 
Good Hope instead of going through the 
Mediterranean. About 1,500 Americans will 
be repatriated on the Gripsholm on this 
trip which, incidentally, was originally 
scheduled for last September but has been 
delayed by long-drawn-out negotiations. 


GOP Postwar Compromise 


Among those who should know, many 
predict that the GOP Postwar Advisory 
Council meeting next month on Mackinac 
Island will finally settle on a little-noticed 
compromise. The strength of the interven- 
tionist and isolationist groups (the latter 
are trying to substitute the term “nation- 
alist”) is not discounted, but it’s believed 
neither will be able to commit the party to 
its views. The compromise is likely to be 
the Vandenberg-White resolution slipped 
into the Senate hopper just before recess. 


The senators have been on opposite sides on 
foreign policy, but they agreed on a pro- 
posal that calls for (1) prosecution of the 
war to complete victory, (2) cooperation of 
the U.S. with other nations for permanent 
peace, and (3) present examination of 
these aims and ultimate achievement by 
due constitutional process, while always 
keeping i in mind American responsibilities 
and interests. 


National Notes 


Despite the size of the armed forces, tax 
experts on the House Ways and Means 
Committee claim that the nation’s taxable 
income hasn’t yet been materially affected 

. . Secretary Stimson’s refusal to translate 
his Latin comment on Mussolini “De mor- 
tuis nihil nisi bonum” (of the dead, noth- 
ing but good) at a recent press conference 
left’ more than one reporter guessing 

. Leo Crowley, head of the OEW, isn’t 
now expected to resign either of his other 
government jobs—Alien Property Cus- 
todian and FDIC chairman. 


French Unity 


The delay in some form of U.S. recogni- 
tion for the French Liberation Committee 
doesn’t necessarily indicate any new Wash- 
ington doubts about the unity of de Gaulle 
and Giraud. As.a matter of fact, General 
Eisenhower is pleased with the arrange- 
ment whereby Giraud gains full control of 
the military, and there’s no particular wor- 
ry about de Gaulle’s political control as long 
as it isn’t- used to impair the war effort. 
Meanwhile, the rearming of the French in 
North Africa is going forward as fast as 
possible. Incidentally, whenever French 
representatives do take over the vacant 
French embassy in Washington they will 
make a haul. Its wine cellar was stocked 
by Henry-Haye with fine wines and brandy 
from the Normandie. 


Political Straws 


The Supreme Court is expected to con- 
sider appeals attacking the constitution- 
ality of the Hatch Act (barring govern- 
ment employes from participation in Fed- 
eral politics) and reach a decision before 
the 1944 campaign gets really under way 

. The die-hards on the Senate Naval 


Affairs Committee, who blocked the bill to. 


permit overseas service for the Waves, are 
expected to yield and OK the bill after 
Congress reconvenes . . . The press re- 
strictions that highlighted the food con- 
ference won’t be imposed on the forth- 
coming United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation conference . . . An independent 
“MacArthur for President” club, claiming 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


New York headquarters, is contacting lo- 
cal leaders and soliciting membership units 
throughout the nation. 





Trends Abroad 


Firsthand reports from Russia indicate 
that the Red Army’s recent claims of Ger- 
man losses in men, planes, equipment, etc., 
are exaggerated only a little, if at all . 
Anticipating military action by the Ninth 
and Tenth Armies in the Middle East, 
look for new British efforts to ease the 
tense political situations in Syria and 
Palestine .. . It’s probable that the Yugo- 
slav exile government will move to Cairo, 
as has the Greek, but King Peter is like- 
ly to take only a skeleton Cabinet at first 

. . An indication of how seriously the 
smaller nations are taking the forthcoming 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Conference is the fact that the Czechs 
will send Jan Masaryk, their No. 2 man, as 
their representative . . . The first meeting 
of the Allied Committee for the Investi- 
gation of War Crimes is slated for the 
near future. 


Jap Concession Boomerang 


Recent Jap concessions to Thailand and 
Burma, obviously designed to assure their 
help against the expected Allied fall in- 
vasion from India, aren’t expected to have 
much success. The gift to Thailand of the 
Shan states, taken from Burma, brought 
no rejoicing since the states are notably 
ungovernable and a liability to the gov- 
erning power. And Thailanders have few 
illusions about their chances of keeping 
the four Malay states included in the gift. 
In fact, the Thai radio had to appeal to 
the public not to look skeptically on Ja- 
pan’s largess. The gift of “freedom” for 
the Burmese has brought no change in Jap 
military control and, while Tokyo gained 
a “declaration of war” against the Allies, 
it also found that the move irritated its 
followers in the Philippines who consider 
themselves much better fitted for and 
more deserving of self government than 
the Burmese. 


Latin American Lines 


Liberal opponents of General Ramirez 
think the collapse of Mussolini’s Fascist 
system was a special boon to Argentina; 
they insist that it deprived Ramirez of a 
model for his government . . . Incidentally, 
the Ramirez government is trying to clean 
up the local spoken Spanish so that it 
will more closely resemble Castilian and 
wags are suggesting that the President’s 
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wife, Maria Inez Lobato de Ramirez, 
change the “lo bato,” which is slang for 
“I’m telling you,” to “lo digo,” meaning 
“T say to you” . . . The latest Mexico City 
rumor has Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
Mexican labor leader, starting a new leftist 
party in opposition to the official party of 
the Mexican revolution. 


Australian Election 


Most unbiased observers think the 
forthcoming Australian elections may turn 
out to be touch-and-go, with Prime Minis- 
ter Curtin a slight favorite. Curtin is 
standing on his record, which is considered 
generally good. And it’s felt that his op- 
position, led by former Prime Minister 
Fadden, has failed to make the most of 
the ammunition, they have. Both sides 
agree that the soldier vote will decide the 
election, which means final results won’t 
be known for weeks. The mushrooming 
of independent parties (six in all) is one 
worry. If they should win a few seats 
and the election is close, they might hold 
the balance of power. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa officials rather proudly point 
out that Canada has already implemented 
a veterans’ program that covers practically 
every point in President Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestions . . . Capping the zoot-suit riots 
which spread to some parts of Canada, 
there has lately been some anti-Semitic 
rioting in the Montreal area; a number 
of Jewish airmen were injured in a brawl 
at Plage Laval recently . . . Canadian dis- 
tillers, who use to brag about using a 
whisky bottle only once, have now in- 
stalled washing and sterilizing equipment 
to make the re-use of bottles possible. 


Nazi Gas Preparations? 


It may not be significant, but Allied 
officials have learned that Germany has 
recently started large-scale production of 
new gas masks. Factories in Belgium, 
France, and Germany are making the 
masks as replacements for those issued in 
1940 which apparently are either in dis- 
repair or outdated. These masks are to 
go to both German workers and civilians. 
And it’s known that in Belgium, at least, 
employers have been ordered to supply 
factory and railway workers with masks. 
The Nazis know that if they use gas, re- 
taliation will be immediate. And it would 
be natural for them to try-to protect all 
Germans as well as their labor force in the 
occupied countries. 


Foreign Notes 


British officials are almost certain to 
yield to pressure and give all honorably 
discharged servicemen some sort of identi- 
fying badge; at present, insignia go only 
to those receiving pensions . . . Because 
of the transportation pinch, Germany now 
prohibits the shipment of goods such as 
beer more than 50 miles . . . The Chicago 
Tribune editorial suggesting statehood for 


the British Empire is said to have evoked 
this remark from King George: “It seems 
Colonel McCormick wants everything in 
the British Empire except me. Rather 
rude, don’t you think?” 





‘Earnings Tax’ Arguments 


The opposition to the frequently moot- 
ed “individual excess earnings tax” is be- 
ginning to marshal its forces. Labor is in 
the vanguard, but it expects to pick up 
support from Federal manpower and pro- 
duction officials. It’s admitted the big- 
gest task will be to overcome the anti-in- 
flation argument for the tax, which would 
be levied, for instance, on the 100% sal- 
ary increase of a $30 clerk who’s now mak- 
ing $60 a week in a war plant. It’s pointed 
out that higher wages have been the in- 
centive which has brought millions of 
needed workers into war plants and that 
a tax on their efforts to improve them- 
selves financially would be bad for morale 
and might affect the labor market. More- 
over, it’s claimed that Germany’s experi- 
ment with a similar idea, which had to be 
abandoned even in a regimented economy, 
proves an earnings tax couldn’t be admin- 


istered in the U.S. 


Production Cutback Effects 


WPB officials, anticipating important 
cutbacks in some types of war production, 
are working to avoid resultant unemploy- 
ment problems. They admit that one- 
industry towns may be temporarily hard hit 
but think relief plans now being drawn up 
will help in the long run. Meanwhile, the 
WPB’s Facilities Bureau is charged with 
finding any possible work for idle plants. 
And Vice Chairman Golden is doing an 
informal job of seeing that cutbacks waste 
a minimum of manpower until he can set 
up a division to handle the problem offi- 
cially. An instance of his personal work: 
When a small Hudson River shipyard was 
threatened with a three-month shutdown 
because of a temporary materials shortage, 
he obtained Maritime Commission repair 
jobs so that the company could keep its 
$00 workers busy. 


Sole Pinch 


Among shortages for the civilian front 
there’s one currently developing in leath- 
er. The supply of hides generally is well 
below estimated needs, but the big pinch 
is in sole leather. According to WPB cal- 
culations, there will be a demand next year 
for roughly 550,000,000 pairs of soles with 
only enough leather in sight for approxi- 
mately two-thirds that number. But it’s 
believed the demand for footgear can be 
met from sole leather on hand, plus new 
shoes in stock and to be made. However, 
consumers who, with rationing, turn to 
longer-wearing, higher-priced shoes may 
have to settle for cheaper ones, of which 
huge stocks are still in stores. Present in- 
dications are that full soles for shoe repair- 


ing may soon be banned and sole-leather 
substitutes promoted, but tightening the 
shoe ration is not now in the cards. 


War Plant Disposal 


In the opinion of many, the problem of 
disposing of emergency war plants has 
been exaggerated a little. Almost all of 
those built with private capital will have 
a postwar use to the builder. And of 
those built by the government, not all 
will prove to be white elephants. It’s not 
widely known, but some companies, to 
protect their own interests, arranged to 
have government-built factories integrat- 
ed into their own setups so that they 
couldn’t easily be operated independently. 
In other cases, the operating company ob- 


_tained commitments to raze or buy after 


the war. Also new plants built in unorgan- 
ized labor areas will have a postwar at- 
traction for many businesses. 


Business Footnotes 


A special war-ration book for small 
restaurants and other institutional users 
will be issued soon; it’s expected to permit 
the elimination of such firms from ration 
banking . . . Wall Street estimates (well 
under Washington’s) of the European 
war’s duration: Conservative—Germany 
won’t come out for the winter round, 
1944; average—the Reich will last six 
to nine months more; optimistic—the fight- 
ing will be over by Jan. 1 . . . Supplies 
of commercially baked cakes will probably 
be reduced for the next six or eight 
months because of growing government 
and Lend-Lease demands for eggs. 





Movie Lines 


Hattywood hears that Russian movie 
producers, pleased with the success of the 
practice in England, plan to dub in Eng- 
lish dialogue on selected Russian features 
for distribution in the U.S. The first film 
to reach American audiences is expected 
to be “She Defends Her Country”... 
Life under wartime restrictions will be the 
theme of a series of forthcoming shorts 
which Robert Benchley will do for M-G-M 
. . . To combat the scarcity of original 
screen stories, at least one movie company 
is considering an annual novel contest. 


Book Notes 


Houghton, Mifflin will shortly publish a 
new edition of “Mein Kampf” to replace 
the versions hastily prepared in 1939; in 
this translation care has been taken to pre- 
serve as far as possible Hitler’s ungram- 
matical style without sacrificing readabil- 
ity ... “The Republic,” by Charles Beard, 
popular American historian, will be pub- 
lished by Viking in October. Like the origi- 
nal “Republic” by Plato, it will take the 
form of a series of conversations . . . “New 
Zealand: A Democracy That Works,” by 
Walter Nash, New Zealand’s ister to 
the U.S., will be out in late September. 
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in-fla'tion: hunger, lost jobs, ruin 








re Ana the people who will suffer most, bring it on them- 
selves. Inflation is easy to understand. When prices soar—that’s 
inflation. Two things cause it: 


1—When there are not enough things to go around, people bid 
against each other, and up go prices. (And don’t fool yourself 
that price ceilings can stop that; as long as there is human greed, 
there will be black markets.) 


2—When the cost of anything goes up (because of higher wages, 
higher salaries, higher taxes) its price has to go up. 


The politician is causing inflation who votes higher taxes 
without seeing to it that every penny of them is necessary and 
not one penny is spent needlessly. 


The workman who demands and gets higher wages without 
correspondingly increasing his output is bringing the ruin of infla- 
tion on himself. 


The business man who raises prices just to make more profit 
is causing inflation unless he freezes that profit, to provide jobs 
after the war. 


No one escapes inflation—it wipes out the little man’s sav- 
ings, the big corporation’s cash 
surplus, and it brings justified 
wrath and ruin to the politicians who 
let it happen. Everybody suffers 
when it comes; everybody is equally 
responsible for keeping it at bay. 





You Can Turn 17 BETTER, FASTER, 
For Less... 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The new food policy under which the government will try to 
keep staple foodstufis both plentiful and cheap has been worked 
out and will be wrapped up soon by F.D.R. in a fireside chat. 


Subsidies will be the mainstay of the plan. The Administration 
will go to bat with Congress for $2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 
—a half billion more than was first contemplated—to fill the gap 
between prices to‘the producer high enough to assure full output 
and low enough to the consumer that he won’t need a pay boost 
to buy. 


Price rollbacks through payment of subsidies to processors are 
one phase of the program. Another is expansion of the plan for 
buying up entire crops of some. commodities at support prices 
and reselling them into civilian channels at lower rates. 


The pattern for the new crop-buying plan was laid down in the 
little publicized West Coast raisin and prune program a 
week ago. Under that, the government will buy up the entire 
crop of raisins and prunes at prices high enough to encourage top 
production. Some of this will go to the military and Lend-Lease. 
The rest will be sold on the home front at lower prices, with the 
loss absorbed by Commodity Credit Corp. 


Farm-bloc kicks can be expected, but the crop purchase plan is 
less objectionable to that group than direct subsidies, since it 
provides that the farmers get paid off in higher prices at the 
marketplace. 


A big objection which Congress probably will note is that a 
price high enough to get full production from less efficient farm- 
ers will net the competent producer an extra fat profit. 


Selective price-control plans are still being pushed by some 
Administration officials with increasing backing from business. 
Under these plans, price control would be limited to about 150 
necessities, on which prices would be rolled back, and all price 
restrictions would be removed from less necessary articles. Indi- 
cations are that no such drastic change will be made soon. 


Draft-board tendencies to consider dependency a more im- 
portant reason for deferment than occupation are worrying man- 
power people. Some local boards have been canceling occupa- 
tional deferments so ruthlessly that war production has been hurt. 


It’s a ticklish proposition for Selective Service. Headquarters 
wants occupational deferments tightened up but not to the ex- 
tent of hurting production. One answer may be orders like that 
issued recently asking draft boards to defer all West Coast air- 
craft and shipbuilders on certification by their employers. 

Labor is showing signs of much greater political activity since 
the passage of the anti-strike bill. Vacationing congressmen from 
some industrial regions are sweating over explanations to labor 


unions of why they voted as they did, according to reports to 
their offices here. 


The CIO is particularly active in prodding its members to po- 
litical activity. Some unions are preparing to issue buttons to 
members to show that they registered and voted. Others have 


_ discussed fining members who do not register. Most unions are 


preparing to round up as many voters as possible on election 
days and drive or march them to the polls. : 


Union leaders are convinced that passage of the anti-strike 
law and the apparent cooling of the Administration toward labor 
are due to the poor showing labor made in the 1942 election. 
They are determined to make as much noise as possible, not only 
in the forthcoming national election but also in campaigns for 
local offices. 


It’s too early to know how effective the campaign will be. But 
don’t be surprised if Congress is more restrained in its handling 
of labor matters. Organized labor now numbers roughly 13,000,- 
000—about 1,500,000 more than a year ago. 


The outlook for commissions for fathers who face induction 
after Oct. 1 is not good, but it will be possible for outstanding 
men to become officers. 


The Navy is still commissioning men from 19 to 35 with college 
degrees for general service, and the Supply Corps of the Naval 
Reserve has commissions for men with experience in shipping, 
purchasing, stock control, administration, etc. The Marine Corps 
has openings for junior officers who are promoted out of the boot 
camp ranks. The Coast Guard wants licensed mates, masters, 
and engineers, 


The Army has tightened up on commissions to the point that 
only a few technicians such as skilled hydrographers or meteor- 
ologists are taken directly from civilian life. 


Foy-as-you-go taxes in their first month seem not to have ma- 
terially affected War Bond sales or redemptions. Sales of E, F, 
and G bonds were $14,000,000 higher in July than in June, but 
about $445,000,000 less than in May which reflected part of the 
April bond drive. Redemptions were lower in July than in June, 
but $38,936 higher than in May. 


Treasury officials feel that they are over the hump on redemp- 
tions due to the change-over. They say there’s no reason to ex- 
pect much variation in the future. 


The wood-pulp situation is rapidly reaching a new crisis. Ca- 
nadian officials fear the supply will be reduced so sharply by next 
summer that a further 30% reduction in newsprint consumption 
will be necessary in the U.S. 


Newsprint users plan an appeal to farmers to use their spare 
time this winter cutting pulpwood. Sponsors of the campaign be- 
lieve there’s a possibility of forestalling drastic newsprint cuts if 
their campaign is successful. 


The WPB has set up lists of relative essentiality of paper prod- 
ucts to help meet the pinch. Production of some items is to be 
banned after present stocks of material run out. Among these 
are: baker’s specialties such as pie collars, bouquet holders, collar 
and necktie bags, hanger protectors, party and holiday novelties, 
punchboards, shirt displayers, and window shades. 


Output of these will be limited, but not stopped: adhesive 
transparent tape, chair seats, luggage, seat covers, slippers, music 
rolls, tea bags, toilet tissue, venetian blinds, straws, and towels. 


The OPA has set its sights high in its search for businessmen to 
replace the professors who must leave policymaking posts by de- 
cree of Congress. The operating vice presidents of some of the 
nation’s largest businesses are on the list of prospects. 









TODAY 


How Precise is Precision? 


Maybe your yardstick is a fine watch. Ours is a Ranger 
12-cylinder in-line, air-cooled engine. See the compari- 
sons between the two listed below. 

A whole battery of fine laboratory instruments, plus 
the genius of craftsmanship, are responsible for the 
Ranger’s outstanding precision performance. 

There’s the spectroscope, for example—so sensitive 
it can spot a particle of metal 
as minute as seven parts in a 
hundred thousand. Fairchild 
uses it to explore and to control 
the metals in Ranger engines. 


A QUALITY WATCH 
PARTS—about 350. 


PRECISION measure- 
ments—wheel pivot 
held to a tolerance of 


Under a metallurgical microscope our technicians can 
read the history of any metal . . . tell how it was 
processed during manufacture. 

With electrical instruments they can detect a flaw 
one ten-thousandth of an inch in depth that could 
become a bottomless pit’of danger. 

A beam of black light is played over machined sur- 
faces to expose the structural 
“criminals” that may lurk 
within. 

These and hundreds of other 


present-day miracles are routine 


A RANGER ENGINE 
PARTS—exactly 4,127. 


PRECISION measure- 
ments—impeller shaft 


A quarter million volt X-Ray 
is another Fairchild key to 
secrets that are hidden beneath 
4 inches of solid steel. It tells 


our engineers which metals can 
“take it.” 


eae 


1/2 of 1 per cent of its 
diameter. 


SPEED of movin 

parts—balance whee 
oscillates 5 times per 
second. 


held to a tolerance of 
1/10 of 1 per cent of 
its diameter. 

SPEED of moving 
parts—fastest part 


revolves 520 times per 
second. 


matters for Ranger engineers 
and scientists. Result—the 
Ranger Engine...combination of 
precision and power .. . another 
Fairchild “touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S, WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ARZTAIRCHILD seas AND AIRPLANE’ CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, Lt... ° 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hogerstown, Md... . Burlington, Ki. C. 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. % 
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HER HUSBAND IN A JAP PRISON CAMP IN THE PHILIPPINES «. e« « 
HER FATHER IN A FORMOSA PRISON CAMP... 
SHE LEAVES 4 CHILDREN AT HOME 


% x M x 


WHILE SHE WORKS 8 HOURS A DAY 


— tit SHE miei 20f6 bbe Ford 
Me, 


For months after the fall of Corregidor she 
heard not one word of her father, Col. aaa 
QE nor of her husband, Major agg 
Then came word—they were both Jap prison- 
ers. But M carries on for Victory. 

She goes to an aircraft plant each morning, 
leaving fourgqgpee. Richard, seven; 
Ann, six; William, three; Sarah, two, at home 
with her mother. It’s American fighting spirit 
like hers that will win the war. 


Name withheld to prevent reprisals by Japanese 


Measure the sacrifices you have 
made in this war against 
MEBs. On top of personal sacrifices, 
hardships, home ties, long hours of 
work—she has made a point of buying 
War Bonds regularly every payday. 
For SER knows that every 
bond she buys speeds the war’s end— 
and buying bonds now will do much to 
insure the future of those little Naa. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
people in this country who have made 
great personal sacrifices in this war~ 
and still do not feel they have done 





their full bit until they are also saving 
every cent they can in War Bonds. 

Now, honestly—how about you? In 
the light of what so many of your fel- 
low countrymen are doing to win this 
war, are you doing enough? 

If you're buying as many War Bonds 
as you can conveniently fit into your 
budget — you're not buying enough. 
For war isn’t a-matter of convenience 
—but rather of sacrifices. 

So, today, buy more War Bonds with 
every dollar not needed for living ne- 
cessities—and help speed the Victory! 


weve cor7o ww! 


I BUY BONE... AND KEEP OW Bute N= 











FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. War Bonds cost $18.75, for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $3. 

2. War Bonds are the world’s safest 
investment — guaranteed by the 
United States Govermnent. 

3. War Bonds can be made out in 
1 name—or in 2, as co-owners. 
4.War Bonds cannot go down in 
value: If they are lost, the Gov- 

ernment will issue new ones. 

5. War Bonds can be redeemed, in 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 
6. War Bonds begin to build up in- 

terest after 12 months, 
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Big ‘Turning Point in War 
Calls for Meeting of Chiefs 


Unexpectedly Speedy Victories © 
on Italian and Russian Fronts 
Pose New Problems for Allies 


Aug. 8 was the black day of the German 
Army in the history of this war .. . We had 
to resign ourselves now to the prospect of a 
continuation of the enemy’s offensive .. . 
Their wireless was jubilant and announced— 
and with truth—that the morale of the Ger- 
man Army was no longer what it had been 
.. . Our war machine was no longer efficient. 
Our fighting power had suffered . . . Leader- 
ship now assumed . .. the character of an 
irresponsible game of chance, a thing I have 
always considered fatal .. . The war must be 
ended. 


So wrote Field Marshal Erich von Lu- 
British-French _ break- 


dendorff of the 






Sovfoto 


through on the western front which re- 
vealed the rapidly declining power of the 
German armies. Last week, in the fourth 
August of the second great war, another 
black day for the German Army took form. 
On Aug. 5 the Nazi legions lost three de- 
Cisive positions—Catania in Sicily and 
Orel and Belgorod in Russia. And during 
this same week the implications of the ter- 
rible destruction of Hamburg by bombing 
began to become apparent in Germany. 

In the full meaning of the cliché, the 
war had reached a turning point. On the 
Allied side, there was the necessity for a 
new Roosevelt-Churchill conference to at- 
tune Anglo-American strategy with that 
of Stalin. On the Axis side, the crisis was 
recognized by a meeting of most German 
political and military figures of importance 
in Berlin with the Fiihrer. Beneath the of- 
ficial silence events as portentous as‘ those 


Stalin again called for a second front as Churchill and the President faced the problems of an accelerated war 


which shook Italy three weeks previously 
were developing. According to some re- 
ports the position of Hitler himself was 
at stake, and Newsweex’s Stockholm cor- 
respondent cabled that the German ar- 
mies were now run by a triumvirate of 
generals—Mannstein, Rundstedt, and 
Rommel. 

The analogy between the German situa- 
tion in August 1918 and at present was a 
very real one, but there was one vital dif- 
ference. In 1918 the morale of the German 
Army was definitely cracking, as Ludén- 
dorff stressed. Today there is practically 
no sign of a crack in army morale, al- 
though in Russia there may have been a 
few instances of demoralization. And army 
morale is the rock on which German re- 
sistance is founded. The Reich was thus 
faced with a deteriorating military situa- 
tion in the strategic sense but one in 
which no collapse was indicated. 

The unexpected speed with which the 
war in Europe has moved confronted the 
Allies as well as the Germans with mani- 
fold problems. The outstanding one was 
the Russian offensive. It was totally un- 
foreseen by London and Washington. 

The fact that the Russians were able to 
launch such attacks opened up the possi- 
bility of a coordinated Allied drive to end 
the war this year. At least this was Mos- 
cow’s reaction, and Pravda published a 
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strongly worded article blaming the ab- 
sence of a second front on political rather 
than military reasons. 

This was in effect Stalin’s challenge to 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. Events in Italy challenged them 
too. The invasion of Sicily alone had not 
been expected to cause so resounding 2 
political crisis. All these developments in 
an accelerating war called for a meeting 
between the President and the Prime 
Minister.* Such a meeting coming at the 
present dramatic juncture of events prom- 
ised to be the most important between the 
two democratic leaders in this war. 


‘Fierce Offensive’ 


Allied Forces Push Down Lid 
on Last Axis Troops in Sicily 


Malta, an island of 95 square miles and 
250,000 people, dealt the knockout blow 
to Sicily, an island of 9,924 square miles 
and 4,000,000 people. That, in effect, was 
what Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower told the 
world on Aug. 4. He revealed then for 
the first time that the rocky little isle 
which the Axis once tried to bomb out of 
the war but succeeded only in bombing 
into indomitability, had served as_ his 
operational headquarters for the Sicilian 
campaign. 





*Last week, after Mr. Roosevelt cancelled 
his usual Friday press conference, the Axis put 
out reports that the President and Mr. Church- 
ill were about to meet. But on Monday the 
White House announced that the President had 
just returned to Washington from a brief va- 
cation in the Georgian Bay area of northern 
Lake Huron, Canada, on which he was accom- 
panied only by members of the White House 
staff, Harry L. Hopkins, and James F. Byrnes, 


Director of War Mobilization. 


Eisenhower held up the “epic of Malta” 
as symbolic of the United Nations’ ex- 
perience in this war as divided into stages 
—‘“woeful unpreparedness, tenacious en- 
durance, intensive preparations, and the 
initiation of a fierce offensive.” 


see: The fierce offensive in Sicily 
surged into its final stages last week over 
a fantastic battlefield ranging from the 
smoking river-laced plain of Catania, with 
its yellowish stubble of new-cut wheat- 
fields, to the mountainous terrain of the 
central sector described by one corre- 
spondent as a thirsty land resembling a 
“brown, violently heaving sea.” It was a 
carefully executed offensive, planned by 
Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, com- 
mander of the Allied land forces in Sicily, 
as a trap to be closed in a series of steps. 

The first step was to swing into position 
the ponderous lid of the trap represented 


by the American Seventh Army battling - 


its way in the north over wave after wave 
of spiny, forested ridges running south- 
ward from the Tyrrhenian Sea. Every- 
where amid the villages and _ fortified 
points perched atop the heights, the Yanks 
ran into fierce opposition from Germans 
who fought till they died. 

The Yanks advanced steadily across the 
jagged peaks where even gun-laden mules 
—the only possible means of transport— 
died of exhaustion in the terrible heat 
brought on by summer and the stifling 
sirocco wind blowing in from the African 
desert. Day and night, they were aided by 
American cruisers and destroyers which 
poured shells into the enemy’s positions 
far behind his lines. In the center, the 
American thrust was by Canadians 
who smashed through Regalbuto along one 
of the vital twisting highways leading to 
Mount Etna. The gradual forcing forward 
of this Allied lid led to the second stage 
of the trap—the knocking aside of the Ca- 





This ts the first picture of one of the new British monitors, probably mounting two 15-inch guns, which have sup- 
ported the Allied ground forces in Sicily by heavily shelling the enemy on shore 
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tania underpin by the British Eighth 
Army in a classical flanking move. 

Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery ac. 
tually had no intention of risking his 
Eighth Army in a costly frontal smash 
against the powerful German positions 
south of Catania. Instead, he sent his vet- 
eran 78th Division—formerly of the First 
Army and a participant in the capture of 
Tunis—out of the western end of the Ca- 
tania Plain and into a nightmarish barrier 
of peaks, gullies, and hogback ridges above 
the winding Dittaino River. 

In several days’ fighting, the Tommies 
hacked their way through Germans who 
fought hard. Then they stormed into Cen- 
turipe, a vital town overlooking the Si- 
meto River valley, and put the westerly 
road around the base of Mount Etna under 
fire. That cut off the enemy retreat. It also 
threatened Catania with a flank attack 
from the rear. The Germans pulled out. 

Thus once again a conquering army en- 
tered the ancient city on the blue Medi- 
terranean—founded more than 26 centur- 
ies ago, tramped over by Greeks, Romans, 
Saracens, and later conquerors, and re- 
peatedly scarred by earthquakes and 
Mount Etna’s mighty eruptions. As at 
Palermo, most of the populace (all but 
50,000 out of 250,000) had fled, leaving 
relatively small crowds to welcome the in- 
vaders with joy and cries of “Viva!” 


Rampart: The stage was set for the 
final springing of the Allied trap. Harried 


by the Eighth Army and pounded by a | 


British fleet including destroyers and 
monitors that bombarded the coastal road 
past Mount Etna and Taormina, the Ger- 
mans were being pushed into a shrunken 
fighting arena consisting of the volcano’s 
lower slopes and the rugged little Sicilian 


tip leading to Messina. Now the Allies | 


sought to bang down the American lid 
of the trap against the northeast sector 
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and thus trap many of the Germans in 
the Mount Etna zone. To thwart that, the 
Germans rushed reinforcements to the 
center. They erected a rampart against 
the lid at Troina, a town 20 miles west of 
Mount Etna atop a 3,600-foot-high peak 
alive with German gunners and _sur- 
rounded by towering ridges abristle with 
fortifications. 

The result was the greatest battle of the 
Sicilian campaign for the Americans. To 
shatter the German positions, the Allied 
Tactical Air Force threw in everything it 
had. Day after day fighters, fighter-bomb- 
ers, and medium bombers battered the 
smoking town. Nearly 200 guns hammered 








it 


~ 


incessantly. 


Paced by this hurricane of bombs and 
shells, the veteran American First Division 
hurled itself forward. For six days the bat- 
tle raged before the tired but cheering 
Yanks burst into Troina in their biggest 
triumph since the North African landings. 
Then they raced on toward Randazzo, the 
key communications center 20 miles east. 

At the same time, other American units 
swept along the north coast road toward 
Messina. At one stage they were aided by 
a daring maneuver in which a Seventh 
Army unit landed at dawn behind the 
German lines and smashed back enemy re- 
inforcements rushing westward, capturing 
300. The thrust threw the enemy in 
that sector into confusion. And the whole 
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Allied line lunged forward for the kill. 

Meanwhile, the Allied air forces opened 
that searing attack promised by Eisen- 
hower if the Italians refused to surrender. 
The blitz included raids on the three most 
important cities in North Italy, Milan, 
Turin, and Genoa—all on Saturday night. 


Battle View 


The keynote of the Sicilian battle was 
the fierceness of resistance by the German 
troops, although they were hopelessly out- 
numbered and almost entirely without air 
support. Here is how this grim fighting 
looked to Al Newman, NEwswEEK corre- 





I arrived here in thirteen days fourteen 
hours and five minutes from London—a 
matter of 3,200 miles. I have traveled by 
sleeper, three different airplanes, and in- 
numerable jeeps. But it was the last lap 
that finished me. 

We were sitting in a whitewashed 
French barracks in a North African port 
cursing our luck. We had barely missed 
the last plane to Sicily carrying anything 
but generals. The news was racing along 
without us—Quentin Reynolds of Col- 
liers’, who had hurried from Moscow, 
Herb Matthews of The New York Times, 
who had dashed from India, and your 
correspondent. 

On our rush to the port through the 
hot tawny hills, our luggage, which was 
in a trailer, had suddenly and inexplicably 
caught fire. Reynolds and I had proved 
the superiority of Tunisian red wine for 
fire fighting over the prosaic stuff packed 
into Army fire extinguishers. Then we 
had arrived just in time to be told that 
the port had been closed because the 
Sicilian ports were temporarily too 
jammed with shipping. So we were just 
sitting around moodily watching thou- 
sands of flies try to make off with our 
shoes and other items of equipment. 

Then out of nowhere came Lt. Henry 
North of the Navy, brother of John 
Ringling North, the circus impresario. 
“Why don’t you go over on our PT 


leaving tomorrow night.” 

Next evening we met the skippers— 
all lieutenants junior grade—at mess. 
They were Acting Squadron Leader Dick 
O’Brien, a 23-year-old Annapolis gradu- 
ate; Fred Rosen, from Dalton, Ga.; 
Paige Tullock, from California; Doc 
Oswald, another Californian; George 
Steele, from Maine; and Bob Boebel who 
once played golf for the University of 
Wisconsin. My skipper was Norman de 
Vol, at $4 the oldest man in the outfit. 

Just before nightfall we felt our way 





through the sunken hulks of Axis ship- 


“ 


boats?” said Henry. “There are some - 


Oh, for the Life of a Sailor | 


Getting to the scene of action is sometimes the hardest 
part of the battle for reporters. One of NEWSWEEK’S corre- 


ping in the battered harbor and then 
wallowed our way along the coast. It was 
impossible to make much speed because 
of our heavy deckload, and toward mid- 
night some of it began to break away 
from its lashings and threatened to 
bounce through the deck. So the flotilla 
anchored off an island in a wicked chop. 
By dawn we pulled up our anchors and 
headed back for our starting point, reach- 
ing there some horrible hours after the 
time we had left the port. 

That day O’Brien ordered preparations 
for a possible departure. In the afternoon 
a sister craft returned from Sicily with 
an Axis ship to her credit and you could 
see O’Brien’s Irish blood boil with envy. 
“We are going,” he growled. So we did, 
and this time the boats were able to reach 
that nerve-shattering, plank-busting gait 
known as planing speed—which makes 
the craft a cross between. a submarine 
and ap airplane. 

If you have any guts, a ride on this sort 
of boat will jar hell out of them. If you 
have no guts, you have no business on it. 
The rear of the craft is roaring Packard 
engines. On deck it bristles with machine 
guns, light cannon, and torpedo tubes. 
You must hang on with everything 
you’ve got, for it is like riding a buck- 
ing bronco with somebody throwing a 
bucket of cold salt water in your face 
every two seconds. 

Nearly everybody is seasick. They told 
me of one recently transferred officer who 
was sick on 53 out of 60 missions. But 
the secret of these men’s heroism—and it 
is real heroism—is that they carry on 
when they are sick. Then they fall into 
their bunks in their wet clothes for a 
queasy two-hour travesty on sleep and 
hit the deck groggily for another two- 
hour watch. 

Around midnight in the chartroom I 
began to feel pretty terrible. The naviga- 
tor, a Jewish boy from the Bronx, was 
making a valiant attempt not to be sick 
all over his charts and succeeding none 


spondents, Al Newman, got to Sicily in a hurry, but he got 
there the hard way. He cabled this vivid account of the trip. 


too well, so I went up to the bridge to 
have a shouted interview with the tac- 
iturn skipper, de Vol. “They said I was 
too old for the air force,” he screamed as 
the invisible waves rattled our teeth. 
“Once I used to be a mining engineer, and 
once I even taught school. That’s a hot 
one, ain’t it? What do you think of the 
ride?” I told him I thought it was fine 
and was surprised God didn’t strike me 
dead on the spot. “I suppose you know 
that we have dropped out of formation,” 
he shouted. So like the admiral in Pina- 
fore, I went below. There was lightning 
all around the horizon. Besides, the skip- 
per was beginning to sing “Oh, for the 
Life of a Sailor” and I couldn’t stand his 
caterwauling. 

There is a trick to getting into your 
bunk without getting seasick. You must 
undo your oilskin up topside no matter 
how wet it is there for if you remain 
vertical below decks for any length of 
time it will fix you for sure. I climbed for 
my bunk, made it on the fourth try, and 
lay there letting it drop away then come 
up and smack me in the face. 

By morning the sea had flattened out 
some and a bad motor had been repaired. 
Once again we were hitting express train 
speed, and the executive officer, Ted Cul- 
bert, from Bedford, N. Y., let me steer a 
while. It was very much like piloting a 
racing outboard speedboat and consider- 
able strain. So I gave over to a crew mem- 
ber after half an hour. 

Then the skipper came up, wiped the 
sleep from his eyes, took one quick look 
ahead, and bellowed: “Hard a port. Ob- 
ject dead ahead.” The helmsman spun the 
wheel and we stood on our ears but we 
missed it. I saw it as it whipped by. It 
was a drifting mine. De Vol looked astern 
at it without a word to the lookout or to 
the helmsman. 

Then he went back to singing “Oh, for 
the Life of a Sailor” and the high rocky 
cliffs of Sicily loomed through the morn- 
ing haze. 
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spondent, who went forward with the 
Yanks and sent the following eyewitness 
account: 

“What the Seventh Army is up against 
here in the northeastern tip of Sicily is 
hard, bitter road and ridge fighting—the 
‘jebel jumping’ of the Tunisian campaign 
all over again. The fronts spread out 2 or 
$ miles on either side of the roads, and 
the Germans cling to successively higher 
ridges with terrible tenacity. The outcome 
is certain, but the operation will take time. 
We are now approaching the slopes of 
Etna, which the ancients believed was the 
entrance to hell. Maybe the ancients had 
something there at that. 

“You can’t imagine that anyone would 
fight for such a road as the one I am 
traveling on. It is gravel and white dust 
like the roads encircling summer resort 
lakes in Michigan. It zigzags through the 
sharp ridges in tortured bends. It smokes 
whitely under the traffic—jeeps, command 
cars, trucks, mobile guns, Signal Corps 
wire patrols, ambulances. The taut faces 
of the drivers are masked in dust. They 
look like small boys who have been mis- 
chievously playing in their mothers’ pow- 
der boxes.” 


Guns: “We are 6 miles from the 
front ... 5 miles .. . 4 miles . . . 3 miles. 
The traffic begins to thin out. The coun- 
try begins to resemble the uplands of 
New Mexico. The land is cut into crazy 
furrows. The road dives steeply into dried 
stream beds where bridges have been 
blown out. Crews of sweating engineers 
are working on the detours. Batteries of 
light anti-aircraft guns guard the men 
as they work. Gunners scan the sky, eager 
as Airedales. 

“We are playing by North African rules: 
stop the jeep, jump out, run as far from 
the road as possible, then flop when you 
see a plane. Two miles from our forward 
town we get a chance to practice, for 
suddenly the hillside starts erupting smoke 
as anti-aircraft guns go into action. After 
a few minutes things quiet down and 
everybody climbs back into the jeep. 

“The town itself is typical. Like all the 
other small towns in this part of the 
world, it is located not in-a valley but on 
a high ridge. At one end are the ruins of 
a Norman castle. The rest of it clings 
leechlike to the sharp granite. The houses 
are gray stone; and except for the main 
drag, which is called the Via Roma like 
every other main drag in Sicily, the streets 
are narrow and cobbled. : 

“We decide‘to eat lunch and go over to 
the east edge of town, away from our 
guns. The blast of our 105-millimeter 
howitzers and the 155 Long Toms shoot- 
ing over the town shakes everything and 
rustles the leaves of the stunted trees. 
We look out over a huge bowl-shaped val- 
ley to the next ridge and the next town 6 
miles away, where the Germans are. They 
also hold the high ridges on either side. 


The German artillery is giving our boys - 


hell down in the valley, and every once 
in a while you can hear a sound like an 





express train coming toward you, and then 
you take cover because it’s a German shell 
looking for our batteries behind the town, 
_ you never know when one may fall 
short.” 


Devil’s Cauldron: “Our artillery 
is pouring it onto the Germans on the rim 
of the ridges and behind them. You can 
see the gray and white puffs burst, and 
there are orange flicks of flame where the 
dry grass and wheat stubble have caught 
fire. There are huge burned-out patches. 


“The devil’s cauldron of a valley bubbles 


with sound—the roars of shell bursts and 
the cracking boom of the big. guns. 

“Our rations are cold meat and beans 
from one can scooped out with broken 
biscuits from the other. A few shy town 
folk gather around to watch, and we 
swap a can of beans for half a bottle 
of red wine to wash the dust out of our 
throats. Then we hang around a while 
after lunch to see what parts of the ter- 
rain the Germans are shelling so we can 
avoid them. The first mile looks pretty 
safe, so we push down into the valley past 
the flattened tatters of what was once a 
mule. Nobody laughs or jokes now, be- 
cause you know damned well that Ger- 
man artillery spotters can see you and 
perhaps knock you off if they decide you 
are a worth-while target. 

“We pull up in a little defile where there 
is a half-track with a light anti-aircraft 
gun. The lieutenant says they are a fe- 
connaissance outfit and can get no farther 
because a bridge is destroyed just beyond. 
There is also a place on a hillside where a 
shelf has made a smear of the road. Our 
infantry down in the valley is pretty well 
pinned down by German artillery fire, he 
says, and we are stopped until our guns 
can soften the enemy up. 

“At the top of the little hill through 
which the road is cut. and because there 
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are no trees in this hellish bowl, we can 
look down to where our men and the Ger- 
mans are foxholed in and see the lethal 
white carnations of mortar fire blossoming 
out on both positions. 

“You take out: your camera to get a 
picture, and just as you are snapping it, 
three wicked-looking pursuit planes swoop 
down out of the sun. This time you can’t 
get more than 20 yards from the road 
while the planes make a fast turn to come 
back along it. Then you flop hard and 


bash hell out of the camera, but you don’t - 


notice that or the fact that you have 
flopped into some sharp wheat stubble and 
skinned your knees and elbows to say 


nothing of the damage to your clothes. 


All you notice is how big you are out in 
the open, and how hard your heart is pound- 
ing, but you do wonder why the boys on 
that Oerlikon gun down in the defile don’t 
open up. Then it turns out that the planes 
were our ‘Mustangs. You feel foolish, but 
so does everybody else, because they hit 
the dirt quicker and harder than you. 
“We drive back into the town and feel 
pretty relieved when we make it. Then we 
find an artillery spotter in what used to be 
a stable with a window looking out over 
the valley. His eyes are pressed to the 
spotting scope, and he calls the ranges 
over a field telephone, and in between 
times he swears softly to himself. “Where 
are those so-and-sos?’ he mutters. ‘Fire 
one. Fire three. There go three of them. 


Fire two. Fire four’. 


Ploesti Aftermath 


“A big job magnificently done”—that 
was the verdict of Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur William Tedder, commander of the 
Allied air forces in the Mediterranean 
theater, on the great raid by Liberator 
bombers against the Rumanian oil center 
at Ploesti (pronounced Ployesht) . He paid 
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the tribute in a message of congratulations 
to Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, comman- 
der of American forces in the Middle East, 
on Aug. 4, three days after the raid and 
with the full returns in. 

The official Allied version of the losses 
was given by Secretary of War Stimson at 
a Washington press conference on Aug. 5 
—the first’ since his return from Britain 
and Africa, Praising the “deliberate gal- 
lantry” of the men who had so daringly 
carried out the greatest low-level air as- 
sault in history, he revealed that out of 
177 Liberators which took part, fifteen or 
twenty were shot down and as many more 
were missing, while eight came down in 
Turkey. That was a “very high propor- 
tion” of losses, but he declared that the 
raid was considered a success in view of 
the “most damaging blow” that had been 
struck. 

One of the few eyewitness accounts of 
the damage was obtained by James Flem- 
ing, NeEwswEek and CBS correspondent 
in Ankara. After interviewing a traveler 
who had just arrived in. Turkey from 
Ploesti, Fleming wirelessed the following 
report: 

“The bombers came over the target area 
at midday in intermittent waves at a ter- 
rifyingly low level, and they bombed over 
a stretch of several miles in the region of 
Campina and Ploesti. Tremendous damage 
was done to the best refineries which are 
located on the main road from Ploesti to 
Bucharest. These installations were the 
newest and best in the area, and they are 
completely out of operation. 


“There was terrible damage by fire to 


acres of oil storage tanks and derricks 
owing to the inability of fire-fighting ap- 
paratus to approach the blazes which gave 
out an intense heat. The surprisingly in- 
adequate equipment made the fire fighters’ 
performance comic. Delayed-action bombs 
were used, and the biggest explosion came 
on Monday morning hours after the bomb- 
ing. 

“The Ploesti railway yards are a sham- 
bles where loaded tank cars exploded and 
burned. Transport is now getting through 
the area by slow and improvised routes. 
Only military targets were hit. No civil- 
ians aside from workmen have been al- 
lowed in this area for more than two years. 
The capacity of the refineries has been 
nearly cut in half, and there is no prospect 
of rebuilding soon because of the nature 
of the equipment. Some fires were still 
burning five days later, and explosions 
continued through Wednesday. American 
bomber crews must have been very well 
trained concerning the targets inasmuch 
as the most vital were the hardest hit. The 
workers were terrified and the military au- 
thorities were forced to use stern measures 
to get many to return to work. 

“The planes came over the targets in 
groups of about S86 at a time. The Ploesti 
and Campina air-raid alarm sirens did not 
sound until after the first attack. Late re- 


Ports say that the Ploesti death toll is. 


now more than 500.” 


Legend Dispelled 
Triumphs at Orel and Belgorod 
Prove Reds Can Win in Summer 


At the stroke of midnight on Aug. 5, 
twelve artillery volleys from 120 guns 
echoed over the onion-shaped spires of the 
Kremlin and reverberated through the 
wide blacked-out streets of Moscow. They 
were fired at the order of Joseph Stalin to 
celebrate two great Russian victories—the 
liberation of Orel and Belgorod. 

Both cities were the hinges of the Ger- 
man summer offensive against Kursk, and 
both fell one month after the German of- 
fensive was launched, three weeks after 
the Russians struck back. Their fall, said 
Stalin in a triumphant Order of the Day, 
“dispelled the German legend that Soviet. 
troops are unable to wage a successful of- 
fensive in the summertime.” 

At Orel, Russian troops of the Bryansk, 
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western, and central fronts closed in on 
the devastated city with a frontal push 
from the east and a great swing from the 
northwest. The strategy was that of en- 
circlement, which had triumphed at Stalin- 
grad. The troops that turned the tide of 
battle had been specially trained for the 
attack in rear areas where replicas of the 
Nazi defenses had been constructed—the 
same training received by the armies 
that drove the foe from Stalingrad. The 
leaders of the offensive were heroes of the 
Stalingrad campaign: Gen. Konstantin 
Rokossovsky, Gen. Nikolai Vatutin, and 
Col. Gen. Markin Popoff. 

Through the escape corridor to the west, 
Germans poured: out in retreat, leaving a 
rearguard for a house-to-house fight in the 
streets of Orel. The strong right flank of 
the Russians pursued the Nazi troops up 
the railroad toward the key base at 
Bryansk, while Red Air Force attack and 
dive bombers blasted a path for attack. 
Bryansk was in immediate danger, and 
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Fighting Fuel: This sketch shows the lightweight, 
flexible, and portable pipeline perfected to supply fast- 
moving troops with oil, gasoline, or water. Sydney S. Smith 
of the Shell Oil Co. designed it. At least four 4-tnch pipe- 
lines varying in length from 75 to 300 miles were used in 
the North African campaign. Originally, the pipe was or- 
dered for China, but when the Burma Road fell to the 


Newsweek 


Japs it was diverted to the Mediterranean theater. Un- 
skilled or regular Army personnel can lay it at the rate of 
10 to 30 miles a day and at a material cost of about $3,000 
per mile. The 4-inch variety has a daily capacity of 6,000 
barrels, or 252,000 gallons, while one of 6 inches in diam- 
eter can move 10,000 barrels, although the latter is used 
for shorter distances such as from a tanker to the shore. 





farther north. Smolensk, one of the most 
important German bases situated in Rus- 
sia, was threatened by the advancing in- 
fantry. 

At Belgorod, troops of the so-called 
Voronezh and. Steppe fronts made a light- 
ning attack from the east and breached the 
German lines with swift charges of tanks 
and infantry. In a single day the city was 
cleared of enemy troops, and the Russians 
swung southwest in a huge wheeling move- 
ment behind Kharkov, the great Ukrainian 
city that has been a goal of the Soviets 
ever since last winter when they captured 
it, then lost it again, after the Stalingrad 
drive. Southeast of Kharkov, on the Donets 
River line, other Russian forces were 
massed, ready to close in when the troops 
from Belgorod broke through the Ger- 
mans’ rear. 

Still farther south, where the Nazis had 
attacked Russian troops along the Mius 
River, in a vain effort to weaken the at- 
tack on the central front, the German 
drive petered out and the Soviets launched 
a counterattack. 

The threat to the Germans on the Bry- 
ansk and the Kharkov fronts was a real 
one, and the old theory that the Nazis 
could not hold their line without Kharkov 
came up again for discussion among mili- 
tary men. The Russians said that suc- 
cessful resistance on the flat plains of the 
Ukraine was impossible and that, if Khar- 
kov fell, the Nazis would have no alterna- 
tive but to retreat to prepared positions 
on the Dnieper River, leaving a great 
bulge in the Donets Basin exposed to a 
» Soviet flank attack. 


Pacific Punch 


Japs Pushed Out of Munda, 
Still Strong in Salamaua 


Just one year ago, on Aug. 7, 1942, the 
United States Marines splashed ashore on 
Guadalcanal. The Allies had taken the of- 
fensive in the Southwest Pacific. 

What has happened in the fateful twelve 
months since the Guadalcanal landing has 
been both encouraging and discouraging 
from the Allied viewpoint. On the one 
hand, the vaunted Japanese Navy lost 
more than twice as many ships and better 
than four times as many planes as the 
Americans. The actual score was 99 Jap 
ships sunk against but 41 American craft, 
and 1,815 Jap planes destroyed against ap- 
proximately 400 American machines. 

On the other hand, when it came to 
measuring the actual ground gained by the 
Allies, it was all too clear that the enemy 
still held most of his island littoral north 
of Australia. This held true even after 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur started his far- 
flung, two-pronged drive against the heart 
of the enemy’s island defenses on June 30. 

For a time after the landing of American 
troops at both ends of the 700-mile Jap- 
held chain—on New Georgia to the east 
and on New Guinea to the west, as well as 
at such in-between points as the Tro- 
briands and Woodlark—it looked as if the 
Yanks were wearing seven-league boots. In 
a way they were, for the simultaneous 
landings at such widely dispersed spots 


showed that they were well on the road to 
licking the problem of supplies, so vital in 
that sprawling theater, and that they at 
last had enough planes and ships to cover 
their sweeping moves. In the furious sea 
and air battles that followed, the Japs 
were beaten every time—as they were on 
Aug. 6 when an American naval force, 
without loss to itself, sank one cruiser ani 
two destroyers of a Jap flotilla attempt- 
ng to run in supplies north of New Georgia. 

‘But on land the Japs fought with as 
much tenacity as ever, and they had the 
weather and terrain as their allies. Waist- 
deep mud, crocodile-filled rivers, skyscrap- 
er-like mountains, steaming lowlands—the 
whole deluged almost daily with torrents 
of rain—all had to be contended with be- 
fore the Yanks could get a crack at the 
well-dug-in Japs in their coral caves and 
coconut-log pillboxes. Days grew into 
weeks, and advances dwindled down to 
yards. 


Munda: One bright spot on this 
gloomy canvas was painted last week on 
the eve of the anniversary of the Marines’ 
landing on Guadalcanal. Munda, once the 
largest Jap air base in the Central Solo- 
mons, finally fell, giving the Americangan 
airdrome within fighter-plane range of 
Rabaul, some 400 airline miles to the 
northwest and the ultimate objective of 
MacArthur’s entire offensive. 

Until the last few days before American 
sweat finally poured down onto the Munda 
air strip itself, American blood had run 
freely in the plodding advance from 
Zanana, 6 milcs to the east on the island’s 
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southern coast. Tanks wallowed helplessly 
in the mud, and the attackers moved for- 
ward sometimes as little as 100 yards « 
day. Mowed down by Jap defenders in 
their nature-hewn and man-made protec- 
tions, the Yanks plowed on for almost a 
month with no hope for a quick victory. 

So it was that July $1 found them still 
1,900 yards from their objective, and com- 
petent observers—as well as ranking Army 
officers—saw Munda holding out for weeks 
more. But the advancing soldiers and 
Marines had a trick up the sleeves of their 
green-and-yellow jungle uniforms—a trick 
so old that the ancient Greeks used it 400 
years before Christ was born. Tanks had 
failed. Guns had failed. Grenades had 
failed. The Americans turned to flame 
throwers, and they were credited by war 
correspondents on the scene with the final 
fall of Munda. 

Where once the invaders called 200 yards 
a good day’s advance, the use of flame 
throwers helped them lop off the remaining 
1,900 yards on Aug. 1 and 2 and enabled 
them to swarm onto the eastern tip of the 
air strip the next day. Under the streams 
of fire and fumes which they poured 
through the apertures in the Jap pillboxes 
from distances of about 50 feet, no fewer 
than 33 of the log defenses went up in 
flames in seven days. 

The first modern flame throwers were 
used by the Germans in the winter of 
1914-15, especially at Verdun where they 
met with such marked success that the 
French quickly adopted them. The British 
used them on the Somme and in the his- 
toric Zeebrugge attack. Although the 
American Expeditionary Forces developed 
certain models, they never brought them 
into play. 

In those days the flame throwers (con- 
sisting of fuel and compressed-gas tanks 
strapped on the back, with the gas forc- 
ing the ignited liquid through a “barrel” 
held like a gun) were more dangerous to 
the soldier wielding them than to the tar- 
get. Even today, the War Department 
considers a flame-throwing mission “slight- 
ly” suicidal, for as the user advances 
within range of the target he is exposed 
to the enemy’s fire and is not able to use 
his regular rifle until the mission is com- 
pleted. 


Salamaua: Far to the west on New 
Guinea, the job of rooting out the Japs 
was still unfinished. Despite terrific aerial 
bombing and the operations of PT boats 
against supply barges plying Huon Gulf, 
the Japs were still firmly entrenched at 
Salamaua although American artillery 
moved up close enough to lob shells direct- 
ly onto the airfield there. 

One heartening factor in the Southwest 
Pacific was the new-found Allied air su- 
premacy. Even the Japs, who in some 
cases were reduced to using obsolete bi- 
Planes after the. one-sided air battles, ad- 
mitted through Radio Tokyo that the 
American planes were “the latest and best” 
aircraft. But planes alone couldn’t knock 
out Munda and planes alone cannot knock 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








A Credit Line in the Jungle 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Now and then the censors in the 
Southwest Pacific lift a corner of the 
blanket and give you a fact or a num- 
ber. For a correspondent who spent the 
early part of the war down there, it’s 
like old home week to hear an an- 
nouncement like the one the Army re- 
leased the other day, under the terms 
of Form 22B or Now It Can Be Told, to 
the effect that the 41st Division is run- 
ning off America’s share of the plays in 
MacArthur’s campaign against Sala- 
maua in New Guinea. 

That’s a sort of poor man’s war in 
New Guinea, you know. We are fighting 
on a mere far-flung fringe of enemy ter- 
ritory, in some of the most evil country 
in the world, and I do not expect it 
makes the boys feel any better to know 
that they are not getting much in the 
way of personal notices. 

Our troops in Sicily have done all 
right in the newspapers as well as in the 
prize ring. Readers at home know some- 
thing of the 45th Division, with its 
1,500 Indians, and Terry Allen’s Fight- 
ing First, the work horse outfit of the 
Mediterranean, and Patton’s own, the 
2nd Armored or “Hell on Wheels” Di- 
vision, and the 3rd Infantry and the 
82nd Air-borne. When our airmen in the 
European theater go after targets, they 
go after Rome and Naples and Ham- 
burg and the succulent filling station of 
Rumania; not fetid jungle towns like 
Lae and Rabaul, approximately a mil- 
lion miles from nowhere, as the song 
writer has it. There was one raid on 
Tokyo, you remember. 

“And around here pretty soon,” said 
Maj. William M. Bower, a veteran of 
Tokyo I met in North Africa, “there’s 
going to be a Tokyo every day.” 

The war in New Guinea and the is- 
lands thereabouts, the war in the Pacific 
generally, is second in line and waiting 
its turn. Meanwhile, it is no less hard 
and savage an operation for that, and I 
am glad whenever a chance comes to 
give a specific credit line to the men who 
are up to their necks in it. 


It’s been a year and a quarter since 
I saw the 41st Division, bivouacked 
among pale green rolling hills in South- 
ern Australia. The men were not long 
off the boats from America then. Theirs 
was a National Guard outfit, and they 
came from Northwestern states, from 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. Now and then they got 
week-end passes to Melbourne, where 
the week ends are pretty blue. Mostly, 
though, they stayed in camp and 


trained hard. It wasn’t jungle training. 
For one thing, there was no jungle 
handy. For another thing, no one in 
Australia was convinced then, in the 
spring of 1942, that Australia would not: 
be invaded, perhaps in the Sydney-Mel- 
bourne sector. 

“If they need us quick,” said Maj. 
Gen. Horace Fuller, “T’ll try to have the 
men ready. Give us two more weeks of 
this and we'll make a good fight.” 

Fuller is an odd combination of lean, 
tough simplicity and the more graceful 
overtones of civilization. He is a field 
soldier now, and a good and willing one, 
but for some years before Pearl Harbor 
he was our military attaché at Paris, 
until after the German occupation. It 
was a job in which diplomacy and pol- 
ished manners counted for much. The 
general is a handsome and _ polished 
figure still, from his gleaming riding 
boots to the top of his neat and courtly 
head—which does not keep him from 
being the hardest kind of worker in the 
straightest, most direct of lines. 

In the afternoon I watched Fuller put 
his officers through tactical workouts 
among the hills and woods, where they 
mastered problems they would give to 
their men next day. In the evening I 
wandered around the camp listening to 
the talk of the soldiers suddenly trans- 
planted—they were one of the first di- 
visions to go abroad after Pearl Harbor 
—8,000 miles from home to the edge of 
war that was no less dark and mys- 
terious then than it is now. 

They hadn’t much to do, except work. 
When night fell, their chief source of 
recreation was the chaplain’s music tem- 
ple, a shack containing a public-address 
system, a phonograph, and 300 assorted 
records the chaplain had begged, bor- 
rowed, and hustled from West Coast 
music stores before the outfit sailed. 
With three corporals to help him, one 
of them taking requests over the tele- 
phone, the chaplain kept the camp filled 
with music from twilight on. 

The men expected action without 
knowing where or of what kind it would 
be. Now they have it. It is some of the 
world’s hardest and least healthful fight- 
ing. Salamaua is a clump of native vil- 
lages where the jungle runs up to the 
seashore. It is also a Japanese base, and 
beyond it is the stronger Japanese base 
of Lae, and when Lae is taken the east- 
ern half of New Guinea will be for most 
practical purposes free of the enemy. 
This is a wicked job, but no longer, 
happily, an anonymous and thankless 
one for the 41st Division. 
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out Salamaua—or any other such well- 
fortified base. This is the job of the ground 
troops, and with the Battle of Munda as 
an obvious criterion it will be a tough one. 


Berlin Is Next 


Rising Fury of Air Warfare 
Blasts Toward Center of Reich 


The smashing force of the Allied air of- 
fensive against Germany, past and po- 
tential, was revealed last week in the colos- 
sal record of Royal Air Force and United 
States Eighth Air Force action over Nazi 
~ Europe in July. 

Last month the RAF based-in Britain 
dropped nearly 18,000 tons of bombs in 
thirteen major raids on Axis Europe, and 
the Eighth bettered its June record by 50 
per cent in loosing 3,600 tons in ten big 
raids—a record total of 21,520 tons. That 
was 6,000 tons more than fell in June, 
twice as many as fell in April, and nearly 
half as many as fell during the whole year 
of 1942. 

The record tonnages were dropped by 
record bomber formations. The RAF 
Bomber Command, which used large num- 
bers of medium bombers for its 1942 mass 


raids, was strong enough to send about 
800 four-motored bombers in the raids on 
Hamburg, flying them with 5,600 men, 
supported by 100,000 in ground crews at 
about 50 airdromes. The Eighth had grown 
enough to dispatch formations of more 
than 300 Flying Fortresses, manned by 
some $3,000 fliers and supported by ground 
crews of close to 70,000. 

The cost in planes for the July action 
underlined the size of the fleets. The RAF 
lost 186 bombers (84 less than in June), 
and the Eighth 108 bombers (25 more than 
in June). The cut in RAF losses, which 
now run under 3 per cent, was due to 
one of the month’s most important bomb- 
ing developments — improved saturation 
bombing. As the RAF formations have 
grown in size, so has the speed of their 
attacks. When British planes raided 
Liibeck in March 1942, they achieved a 
bombing rate of 2 tons a minute, sur- 
passing any German attacks on Britain. 
In February of this year the rate went 
up to 22 tons a minute and rose to 34 tons 
in June. But at Hamburg last month, 
“thunderbolt” saturation became a reality. 
In the first 2,300-ton raid, 46 tons fell each 
minute; in the next. two, 51 tons. This 
meant greater bombing effectiveness and 
greater safety for the raiders. 


The losses of the Eighth, although climb- 
ing, meant bigger fleets and not a higher 
rate of casualties. For the Eighth’s losses 
rate, which came dangerously near the 
“economical maximum” of 10 per cent last 
spring, has now shrunk to less than 4 per 
cent, as the Americans fly in bigger, tight- 
er, and therefore safer formations. 

The significance of the July record lay in 
its promise for the future. The growing 
strength of the Allied fleets and the 
stretching radius of the American planes, 
coupled with the lengthening summer 
nights, meant that few German cities 
would be safe from mass raids in the 
months to come. The RAF said it needed 
only two more hours of darkness to strike 
600 miles into Germany, and the Eighth 
said there was nothing to prevent it from 
flying that far by day. They. both meant 
Berlin. 

The target of 69 RAF raids so far, Ber. 
lin has been hit hard only a few times this 
year and underwent no raids at all in 1942, 
On the morale front it ranks ahead of all 
other German cities. When the others 
were raided the outcry of the Germans 
was bitter but local. When Berlin was 
hit groans rose from all over Germany. If 
RAF night raiders should raze the capi- 
tal by fire, as they did Hamburg, the 
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The war in Europe is progressing 
favorably. In Russia the German of- 
fensive was liquidated July 23 and the 
counteroffensive started. The conquest of 
Italy is moving forward. The Allied air 
offensive is increasing steadily. It should 
soon be time to start a major Pacific of- 
fensive, for our air, naval, military, and 
shipping facilities are making great strides 
forward. 

Time is an important factor, valuable 
if used properly but a help to the enemy 
if appropriate action is delayed too long. 
Thus far, our Pacific war, except lately, 
has been one of defense and attrition. 
Defense was forced upon us at first, but 
now the two key bastions, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Australia, stand firm. Our 
only sea operations which have been pure- 
‘ly offensive have been carried on by our 
submarines. But these likewise fall under 
the heading “war of attrition.” 

Now the effects of a war of attrition 
are entirely different in the highly in- 
dustrialized countries of Europe and in 
the Orient. Even in Europe, where this 
was the basis of sea operations in the last 
2 war, it was a long, slow process. In China, 
what may be termed practically a war of 





The Roads to Japan 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


attrition has been carried on for six years, 
and the end is still not in-sight. 

When the Japanese moved into New 
Guinea and the Solomons, they had in 
view the capture of Northern Australia 
and the cutting of our supply liines to 
that country. But beyond that, if things 
went badly, they proposed to entrench 
themselves in areas where the climate 
and terrain were such that every yard 
gained forward would be fought under 
conditions where malaria and _ tropical 
diseases took the greatest toll and where 
we could advance only under the greatest 
difficulties. 

What we have learned from the cam- 
paign thus far is this: We have taken the 
measure of the Japanese in every field of 
military activity and have outclassed 
them. Our air forces are immeasurably 
more efficient. Even our naval aircraft, 
supposed to work at a disadvantage 
against land-based air, have proved their 
superiority. At sea, our gunnery, fire con- 
trol, and tactical alertness have been bet- 
ter. On land, we have learned to outfox 
the Japs and now play their own game 
better than they do. Our stamina to fight 
to the end is as good as theirs. 


The offensive roads to Japan, where 
we can use our new power, are three. The 
northern and most direct route is via 
the Aleutians. Unless we can get bases 
from Russia, approach from this direction 
is bad. Fogs, storms, and the lack of 
adequate bases, handicap naval and air 
operations and reduce expeditionary 
movements to the character of raids. The 
southern approach via Australia is the 
longest and most indirect of all. The 
fortunes of war forced us to choose this 
road at first, but when we begin to start 
a major offensive from this general area 
we run smack up against the Japanese 
strategy of delay in an area especially 
adapted to this form of warfare. Lack of 
shipping is felt less by the Japanese here, 
since this need is partially replaced by 
barges and small wooden craft which can 
move in these waters at night. 

The third line of approach runs across 
mid-Pacific from Honolulu, past the man- 
dated islands and straight to the Philip- 
pines, the key area in the Pacific war. 
The greatest obstacles to. overcome at 
first are the strong naval and air positions 
set up in the mandated groups. Of these 
Truk is the strongest, but once this is 
swept away the backbone of the Japanese 
delay strategy in the Southwest Pacific is 
broken. 

This approach has the further advan- 
tage of bringing our air power into closer 
bombing range of Japan than is now pos- 
sible except from bases in Russia and 
nearby China. It would force the Japa- 
nese Fleet into the open to fight or to 
retire. 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 


The story of what happened to Hamburg set these Berliners digging air-raid shelters in a park 


whole German nation would suffer the 
shock of Berliners. 

German industry as well as morale 
would suffer. As an industrial target Ber- 
lin ranks close to the Ruhr and Hamburg. 
It is the home of the great Siemens and 


| A.E.G. electrical plants, and harbors as 


well Focke-Wulf, Heinkel, and 23 other 
airplane factories, the Rheinmetall Borsig 
armament works, the Knorr Bremse rail- 
way brake plant, three railway repair 
shops, 21 power stations, gas works, and 
water works, and many other industries. 
In addition to its important railroads, it 
is Germany’s second inland port. 

For British and American airmen the 
trip would be the hardest yet. Berlin’s de- 
fenses, while probably not so strong as 
those of the Ruhr, may equal Hamburg’s 
in intensity and would undoubtedly be 
strengthened with mobile anti-aircraft 
guns and fighter squadrons. In addition 
the element of surprise would be gone. 
Hamburg is a fringe target, and planes 
raiding it come in over the North Sea, 
while Ruhr raiders cross only the Low 
Countries. But bombers aiming for Berlin 
face fighter attack almost the whole way 
to the target and back. 

The Germans knew as well as the Allies 
the importance of their capital. In Berlin, 
the people counted four more minutes of 
darkness each night, added them up, and 
knew that in September the blow would 
come, That knowledge, driven home by 
ggg of Hamburg, started a mass stam- 

le, 
_The Berlin press, stating flatly that “our 
city can be bombed tonight or tomorrow,” 
called on its readers to “mobilize all spir- 
tual strength.” It also urged them to get 
out of town. Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels, who is Gauleiter of Berlin, de- 
nied that the evacuation had been or- 
dered, then said in the same breath that 
the children, the aged, and unemployed 


women were leaving for the east. School 
children, hospital patients, and inmates 
of old people’s homes got first place on 
the trains, already choked with Germans 
fleeing from the Ruhr and the northern 
ports. Other civilians followed close be- 
hind. 

Plans for the evacuation were made two 
months ago, when évacué centers were set 
up east of Berlin. Last week stores of food, 
blankets, and other supplies waited for the 
refugees, and the people of Eastern Ger- 
many were urged to welcome them. Ber- 
liners with relatives in the country were 
instructed to take refuge with them. Others 
were issued food ration cards and told to 
take along cooking and eating utensils. 

In the city teen-age boys and girls were 
forbidden to leave and were mobilized in- 
to fire-fighting patrols; Reich Ministers 
skipped to the country each night and ad- 
vised newspapermen to do the same. Ber- 
liners who stayed were instructed in the 
ways of blitz warfare, while Goebbels 
begged them to stand up under bombs as 
stoutly as the British did in 1940. They 
dug more trenches and built bomb shelters. 
In their houses they filled tubs with water, 
extinguished fires, labeled their furniture, 
and waited fearfully. Refugees from Ham- 
burg told them what to expect. 


Ghost Town 


The blazing skeleton that was Hamburg 
shook again under a rain of blockbusters 
when RAF night bombers battled through 
screaming gales and lightning on Aug. 2 to 
drop close to 2,000 tons of bombs on the 
once-great port. The storm sent some of 
the planes into dizzy dives and 30 fell to 
German fighters and flak, but crewmen 
saw new fires rage over the docks and 
yards where one-third of Germany’s sub- 
marines were assembled. 

In London, the British Air Ministry re- 


ported the destruction wrought by last 
week’s raid and the eight that preceded it. 
Nearly 9,000 tons of bombs had wiped out 
seven of Hamburg’s 50 square miles and 
no part of the city had escaped damage. 
Half the industrial area was reduced to 
rubble while fires spread through what was 
left. 

Stockholm dispatches quoted Hamburg 
police estimates of casualties up to the 
ninth raid: 8,347 dead, 18,681 wounded, 
and 3,514 missing. More than 400,000 had 
left after a civilian evacuation order on 
July 29, but those who remained were 
standing up under the bombing, fighting 
fires and clearing wreckage with the help 
of fire patrols rushed from as far as Vienna 
and the Tyrol. 

But the city they stuck with was a 
ghost town. Refugees streaming across the 
Danish border told of its last days. A 
United Press report from Stockholm out- 
lined their story: 

“The few people who have not fled the 
ravaged city roam exhaustedly around the 
silent streets, sleeping wherever they can 
find a place to lie down, usually in huge 
concrete shelters, which surprisingly with- 
stood bombardment. 

“Money is not functioning in Hamburg, 
just as normal life is not functioning. A 
path has been made through old traffic 
arteries where the buses now travel; pas- 
sengers jump on the few remaining trains 
and buses wherever they wish, and jump 
off again without paying. Everyone eats in 
public field kitchens scattered through the 
city and no one need pay there either. 

“Outside the half-demolished apartment 
buildings, the surviving tenants cook food 
on brick ovens they have built from the 
wreckage of their homes. People share 
linen and bed clothing, and jf one has more 
than one pair of shoes he shares the_ rest 
with his friends and neighbors . . . No one 
seems to think of money.” 
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Fight Allies or Fight Axis— 
Grim Choice Facing Italy 


‘Neutralization’ Rejected, 
Vacillating Badoglio Regime 
Shows Increasing Weakness 


Fate beckoned to Italy last week and 
received no answer. Paralyzed by the ter- 
rible choice that confronted it, the gov- 
ernment was apparently unable to come 
to great decisions. Leaderless and bereft 
of power after years of Fascist oppression, 
the common people could only wait and 
hope for the peace that seemed beyond at- 
tainment. Meanwhile the war closed ever 
more grimly around the sunny peninsula. 


Maze: Like a man in maze, the Ba- 
doglio government always came back to 
the same point in its efforts to escape from 
the war. The inexorable fact was that 
Italy could gain peace with the Allies only 
at the cost of going to war with the Ger- 
mans. It was a problem too big for the 
little men who sat through the fevered 
Cabinet sessions, 





There was old Marshal Badoglio himself 
—at 71 the same hopeless sort of symbol 
that Marshal Pétain had turned into, faced 
with a situation far beyond his peasant 
cunning. It was a commentary on the lack 
of leadership in Italy that Marshal Ro- 
dolfo Graziani, a miserable failure during 
the first Italian campaign in Egypt, should 
have been mentioned as a possible succes- 
sor to Badoglio. There was Victor Em- 
manuel—a king struggling to save one of 
the oldest dynasties in Europe and fearful 
lest he lose no matter what course he took. 
And there was a collection of bureaucrats, 
whose whole training had taught them not 
to undertake responsibility. 

These weak and_  vacillating men 
squirmed and wriggled under the heat of 
Allied and German pressure. The only so- 
lution they could think of was to propose 
that Italy be neutralized—a totally unac- 
ceptable proposition to the Allies as the 
Germans perfectly well understood. How 
low they had fallen was shown in a broad- 
cast by the Rome radio which whined: 

“The Italian capitulation would not con- 





stitute any important step for the enemy, 
for the latter could only occupy one part 
of Italy whereas. the other part would 
be defended, when the time comes, by the 
German troops. As a result the Anglo. 
Saxons would have to engage in a. tough 
struggle with Germany before they could 
approach the barrier of the Alps.” 

With these weaklings the Germans had 
the inside track. All the Allies could really 
do was threaten bombing and invasion and 
promise lenient rule. The Germans had 
daily access to all members of the govern. 
ment. They had troops all over Italy. For. 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
was reported to have arrived in Rome for 
a series of conferences. The next day 
Badoglio proclaimed the entire country a 
zone of military operations. And the Ger. 
man radio began to rejoice that the Ital- 
ians would stay in the war after all. 

What 21 years of Fascism had done to 
Italy was best illustrated by the fizzling 
out of the great popular uprisings begun 
just after the overthrow of Mussolini. A 
few sporadic strikes continued to occur in 
the northern cities. But on the whole the 
country was orderly. Papers submitted 
tamely to a new and rigorous military cen- 
sorship. Political parties, which had issued 
fierce manifestoes, subsided. There were no 
leaders, no organization for political revolt. 
Fascism had indeed crumbled away. 


Significance. 


The most important factor in the Italian 
delaying tactics is that the longer Rome 
temporizes the less influence it exercises on 





; : Associated adiophale 
False dawn: Italians read of “Italy’s Liberation” after Mussolini's fall . . . then they waited for peace 
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YES! A NEW TIRE IS BORN 


No wonder they’re thrilled! Because it’s built with American- 
Made rubber ... bears the name GENERAL .. . and is the tire 
everyone knew American engineering ingenuity would produce. 








In this new General Tire . . . from American-Made rubber ... 
you see the result of the relentless effort by General’s corps of 
research engineers to help solve America’s rubber problem. 





All the knowledge gained by General’s production specialists 
in 25 years of building quality tires . . . all their methods for 
getting the most out of rubber . . . have contributed to the 
development of this new-day General. 





It has General’s famous Silent-Grip tread design. It has 
General’s same extra strong cord body, as always. And, it 
has American-Made rubber processed by the same craftsmen 
who gave you General’s quality in the past. 








You are invited by your local General Tire dealer now to 
see this-new General that someday,: when the rubber crisis 
is over, will be available to all without restriction. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY © AKRON, OHIO 











The Army-Navy ‘‘E** 


proudly flies over Buick | 


plants in both Flint, 
Mich., and Melrose 
Park, lll. having been 
awarded to Buick peo- 


ple for outstanding 


performance in the pro- 
. duction of war goods. 


Tc cakes all kinds st phnes'ts make an air’ 


force. 


Sleek fighters. Swift interceptors. High-level: 


bombers bristling with defensive serena 


And perhaps outa like to know. where in. 3 
‘this line-up, the B-24 Liberator fies i in, | 


Well, it’s swift. Not so. Jong ago it ‘add the 2 
headlines for the world’s record Atlantic... 
crossing — six hours, twenty minutes flying” . 


“Nemesis” to the Axis . staal this bi 
Swift, four-engined ship ich its broad be 





So they count on us. And wha ver itm 
— we're not going to let them dou 
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DESCENT TO 


HAT human beings anywhere 

should toil like beasts to pain- 

fully prepare the fields with a 
crude wooden plow is almost beyond 
the belief of most Americans. Yet this 
was a common sight throughout Cen- 
tral Europe before the war . . . within 
the very part of the world that was 
designing and producing in tremen- 
dous volume the most ingenious me- 


chanical devices for destruction man- 


kind had ever conceived. 

Whether or not it was the will of 
the people to create tanks rather than 
tractors is beside the point. It is only 
important to realize that the same 
people who made such slavery neces- 
sary at home have brought nothing 
better than slavery to every land 
they have overrun. And it is impor- 
tant that such people who have cor- 


rupted the wonders of the machine 


One of a series of advertisements dedicated to a ; fuller 


appreciation of the stake each American has in victory 


Painting by Edmund Giesbert 


age and their own mechanical genius 
for the enslavement of others rather 
than the liberation of themselves seek 
to be the architects of your future 
and your children’s future for genera- 
tions ta come. Obviously, the only 
alternative to an uncompromised Vic- 
tory is a descent to darkness such 
as civilization has never known. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR BULLETIN BOARDS ON REQUEST 
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European 


British Combine 


Anthony Eden defeated Aneurin Bevan with irony 


events. By accepting Allied terms imme- 
diately after Mussolini’s fall it might have 
confronted the Germans with a tremendous 
upset. That gave Badoglio a certain tem- 
porary bargaining power with the Allies. 
But as the days pass the Nazis are con- 
tinually strengthening their position and 
putting their own plans into effect. So are 
the Allies. What Rome does is of less 
consequence because it has less to deliver. 
The Germans are obviously getting ready 
to establish a line somewhere south of the 
Po and defend Northern Italy. The Allies 
are just as obviously prepared to attack 
and occupy Southern Italy.'The Badoglio 
regime is rapidly losing its power either to 
keep the Germans out of Northern Italy 
or the Allies out of Southern Italy. By the 
time the Allies and the Germans actually 
come to grips it may not much matter 
what sort of government sits in Rome. 
There is, of course, still the possibility 
that their rapidly decreasing freedom of 
choice may yet lead the Italians into some 
kind of strong action against the Nazis. 
But that possibility decreases day by day. 
The failure of the popular movements 
after Mussolini’s fall to exercise any real 
influence on the Italian Government 
showed the wisdom of the Allied policy of 
not placing reliance on such uprisings and 
instead dealing with any responsible, non- 
Fascist regime. Despite their hatred for 
the Germans, the Italian people seemed 
able to do little to embarrass them. The 


lesson was that unless a revolt is extreme- 


ly well organized in advance, the Allies 
cannot rely on much help from the popu- 
lace in invading Europe. 





Eden vs. Bevan 


Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, who 
has had to work hard to cultivate a good 
House of Commons manner, locked horns 
last week with one of the government’s 
most bitter opponents and came out on 


top. The issue was British policy toward | 


the Badoglio government and the opponent 
was Aneurin Bevan, a rough man in -a 
debate and an embittered Socialist. 
Undaunted by the Cabinet’s decision 
against airing the subject on the floor, 
Bevan, who is agin everything and usual- 
ly violent about it, produced from a news- 
paper morgue complimentary statements 
concerning Mussolini made by the Prime 
Minister during his visit to Rome in 1927. 
Now with Allied victory in Sicily in 
sight and with the increasing belief that 


‘Italy would fight to the end, the waspish 


Welshman expressed grave fears lest an 
Allied deal be made with an Italian 
quisling. 

Correctly gauging the temper of the 
House, which even during Bevan’s speech 
was audibly critical, Eden relied on ridi- 
cule to squelch his glum-faced heckler. 
Last year, the Foreign Secretary remind- 
ed his audience, Bevan had claimed every- 
thing was wrong—strategy, weapons, poli- 
ticians, and generals. “This year,” Eden 
went on, “the catalogue is reduced. The 
strategy isn’t to be condemned, nor the 
weapons, nor the commander, but the 
politicians. I’m getting a trifle nervous be- 
cause at this rate of progress, we shall 
have his [Bevan’s] support about this time 
next year.” 
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Sweden’s Challenge 


Public Opinion Forces Halt 
to German Military Traffic 


On Aug. 5 the Swedish Foreign Office 
announced that the much-debated transit 
of German troops and matériel over the 
Swedish State Railways would end this 
month; on the 15th the transit of war ma- 
terials to Norway or Finland would be. 
halted, and five days later the so-called 
“leave traffic’—the passage of German 
soldiers allegedly on furlough—to or from 
those countries would cease. 

Thus ended, after more than three 
years, the greatest and most onerous con- 
cession Sweden had made to the Reich. 
Late in June 1940 the Nazis, flushed with 
their stunning victories in the West, de- 
manded and obtained from Sweden per- 
mission to move troops to and from Nor- 
way across Swedish territory. As this was 
a breach of neutrality, the Swedes took 
care to dress up the concession. Norway, 
they declared, was no longer at war; no 
more Germans were being sent there than 
came back “on furlough”; the soldiers 
traveled unarmed. 

This traffic, which caused increasing ir- 
ritation both in Sweden and abroad, fol- 
lowed three main routes: from Trialleborg 
or Hialsingborg on the south coast of 
Sweden to Oslo by way of Géteborg; from 
the same starting points to Narvik in 
North Norway by way of Krylbo; and 
the so-called “horseshoe traffic” between 
the two Norwegian cities of Trondheim 
and Narvik (which have neither rail nor 
road connections) via Storlien and Gialli- 
vare. Up to 1,000 German soldiers a day 
and unspecified amounts of matériel were 
transported on these lines. 

Since the beginning of this year, an 
upsurge of public opinion had forced the 
Stockholm government to reconsider its 
policy. The final decision to put an end 
to the “leave traffic” was reached at an 
extraordinary Cabinet meeting which 
King Gustav V called on July 29 at his 
summer resort at Bastad. It was an- 
nounced as an “agreement” between the 
Swedish and German governments, 

Even before the Swedes had made up 
their minds to halt the German traffic 
across their country, the Allied govern- 
ments found it opportune to address a 
friendly warning to Switzerland not to 
grant any German demands for similar 
transit facilities between the Reich and 
Italy. 


Significance 


While the decisive consideration for 
Sweden in revoking the Nazi transit privi- 
leges was the possibility of an Allied inva- 
sion of Norway—in which case the German 
troops on Swedish railroads could be legit- 
imately bombed—the move also was 
prompted by a desire to better Sweden’s 
long-strained relations with the Norwegian 
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hite collar Crisis —— 


The clerical manpower (and womanpower) 
shortage is no longer news. What you’re 
interested in is: “How can I increase my 
office and plant production ... in spite of a 
weakened office staff?” 

Here’s how: First, let a Remington Rand 
Systems and Methods Expert analyze your 
office and plant records and routines. Then, 
follow his advice to the letter, for he’s a past 
master at streamlining production methods 
from the initial planning to final delivery. He 
has increased production as much as 50% for 
other organizations with depleted personnel. 
Tum him loose on your headaches! 

He may recommend the installation of 
time-tested Kardex Visible Systems whose 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signals give you 
an instantaneous, accurate picture of where 
you stand from day to day! It’s your “see- 
ing eye” insurance against understocking, 
overstocking, labor-wasting bottlenecks and 
falling afoul of strict Federal regulations. It 


keeps you with or ahead of the toughest 
production schedules. 

Or he may suggest Variadex Filing Sys- 
tems, with priority-free wood cabinets, to 
make your files fool-proof, your papers in- 
stantly available. Possibly he may be able 
to point out how even the greenest of new 
help can be swiftly trained to perform like 
seasoned veterans. 

Whatever the Remington Rand Techni- 
cian’s findings, his carefully-considered re- 
commendations will definitely increase 
productivity in your office or plant. More 
than that... you will have established a 


perfect set of controls to assure peak effi- 


ciency in every department, every operation. 

You have the problems... he has the an- 
swers. Call him in for a non-obligatory con- 
sultation today! Write, wire or phone our 
nearest Branch Office (it’s probably listed 
on the Yellow Pages of your local phone 
directory). 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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government-in-exile. Norwegian bitterness 
at the continued traffic had_ steadily 
mounted to a point where King Haakon 
VII failed to send. King Gustav of Sweden 
the traditional message of congratulations 
on his 85th birthday last June 16. 

The two-week delay before the suspen- 
sion becomes effective is to enable the 
Germans to substitute other means of 
transportation to Norway and Finland. 
This means an additional strain on the 
Nazis’ limited shipping space and air 
strength. In view of the recent destruction 
of Hamburg and other North German 
ports, the Nazis may well find it impos- 
sible any longer to supply and reinforce 
their widespread garrisons in Norway. 


Money and Mexico 
Tourists May Not Notice It 
but Even Tortillas Are Dear 


Inflation? Mexico already has it. This 
report from a NEWSWEEK correspondent 
in Mexico City tells of some of the effects. 


La Prensa, the Mexico City tabloid 
daily, is a sensational and often unreliable 
paper, but it captures and interprets the 
feeling of the Mexican people probably 
better than any other publication in the 
country. This week La Prensa published a 
cartoon graphically reflecting the problem 
of rising living costs in Mexico. The pic- 
ture shows two Mexican housewives talk- 
ing; one is elegantly dressed but obviously 
in the hastily acquired style of the novu- 
veau riche. “How elegant,” says the other 
with envy, “fur coat, and even silk stock- 
ings. How do you do it?” “Why now I sell 
tortillas, child,” the lucky one smugly 
retorts. 

A tortilleria, where tortillas are sold, is 
about the smallest of the “little business” 
enterprises in Mexico. But prices have 
gone up so greatly that even the humble 
tortilla now figures importantly in finance. 

The rising prices are hitting the little 
fellow more and more and harder and 
harder. A tourist was fingering embroi- 
dered tablecloths at Lake Patzcuaro re- 
cently. The price was right, but he 
couldn’t find the color he wanted, and 
he and the old lady in the market place 
fell to talking of her merchandise.“We don’t 
get all the colors we want and need any 
more, sefior,” she said. “We work like we 
always did and we try not to charge higher 
prices. But look you, the thread we buy 
used to cost 8 centavos a spool. Now it 
costs 36 when we can get it. What is 
there to do?” 

It’s the same story everywhere. The 
fact that a lot of it is unscrupulous specu- 
lation and not the result of real shortages 
is eloquently supported by the tale of a 
boatman at the famous floating gardens 
of. Xochimilco, just outside of Mexico 
City. The tourist had just bought a small 
bunch of carnations from the brown 
Indian girl whose dugout canoe was 8 
floating flower shop 6n the canals. The 
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via the 3rd Front!” 


3,000 miles due west 

of Hans’ secret receiver... 

Uncle Sam’s “Kilocycle Commandos” 
are on the air—nightly— 

with news... truth... propaganda 
...a powerful antidote 

for Nazi mental poison. 


' They fight on the vital “3rd Front” 
where men’s minds . . . not bodies... 
are target—and battlefield too! 


Target for tonight is Hans... 

and tens of thousands like him 

..» Germans—not Nazis— 

advance agents for “invasion” 

via the “3rd Front”—already well begun 
by American radio broadcasters. 
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On that vital “3rd Front”... 

highly developed commercial transmitters 
and communication equipment... 
engineered by Westinghouse 

play an indispensable role 

... offer tangible proof 

of Westinghouse versatility 

and pioneering maintained unceasingly ... 
since even before 1920 

when Westinghouse’s own KDKA 


ushered in commercial broadcasting. 


New advancements 

in television... FM... electronics... 
secrets today ... tomorrow will 

enable radio broadcasting to render 

an even greater service to our country. 


Count on that. 
3.08059 


OUSE RADIO DIVISION Baltimore, Md. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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“‘That’s just the way the chaplain said tt... kind of smiling at us. General 
quarters had just sounded. Enemy aircraft approaching. 


“‘ There was plenty of action and we took some hits. When I got back, the 
Sirst thing I thought of was that interrupted church service...” 


* * * 





When the enemy strikes, the chap- 
lain is with hismen. Not asa fighter 
—for he is a noncombatant. But 
often they carry the strength and 
calm of his words into battle. 
Chaplains form a part of every 
U. S. armed force. From training 
camp tobattle front they accompany 
our sons to serve as their spiritual 
advisers... comforting, counseling, 
encouraging. Selected for their 
understanding of men, their un- 
questioned courage and able leader- 
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There will be Hammond Organs again after victory— 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 


ship, they are rigidly trained for 
their many duties. 

And our chaplains are superbly 
equipped. In training stations, 
camps and bases there are fine 
chapels, often furnished with Ham- 
mond Organs. More than one thou- 
sand Hammond Organs are now 
in the service—the last we made 
before converting to war work. We 
are proud that they can help our 
chaplains in the vital task they are 
performing so well. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 













other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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price was 40 centavos, 8 cents in American 
money and cheap enough. 

“But not so long ago that same bunch 
would have cost only 10 or at the most 
20 centavos, sefior,” the boatman said. 
“We can’t buy flower seeds for anywhere 
near what we used to pay. They say 
there’s a shortage. But who eats the seeds? 
Quién sabe?” Then he went on to say 
that the price of corn, as much of a staple 
in Mexico as wheat in Kansas, had quin- 
tupled. 

The current American tourist, his own 
pockets lined with war-industry wages, 
often doesn’t notice at all the tremendous 
inflation that Mexico has experienced in 
the past eighteen months. But it’s here. 
A ride in a flower-arched boat at Xochimil- 
co now costs 4, 5, and 6 pesos an hour, 
more than twice what it did two years 
ago. “The price of flowers and passengers’ 
chairs, everything, has gone up,” the boat- 
man mourns. 

Mexico City hotels are enjoying one of . 
the biggest tourist booms in years and are 
taking full advantage of it. In some in- 
stances, their prices amount to a steal, 
though theoretically the government tour- 
ist office has slapped a ceiling on rates. 

Recently Sen. Hugh A. Butler of Ne- 
braska paused in the capital en route to 
South America. Not even the American 
Embassy’s best was good enough to get 
him a hotel room his first night here. He 
slept in the apartment of a Pan American 
Airways executive and was finally moved 
into the Reforma Hotel the next day. 

Reservations mean nothing to room 
clerks any more. Two New York business- 
men (T. F. Mueller and Arthur Hurd of 
Newsweek) had made reservations at the 
Ritz before taking the plane in New York. 
When they got here the Ritz knew noth- 
ing about them, or so they said. Tony 
Perez, the manager of the Reforma, said 
requests for reservations had piled up as 
high as two to three hundred in a single 
day, by mail, telephone, cable, and in 
person. One crusty old gent from Texas 
offered a clerk in Sanborn’s 200 pesos if 
he could get him a suite in one of the 
better hotels. : 

The manager of the Geneve said it ex- 
pected the crush would be worse in Au- 
gust. Although officials say the current in- 
flux hasn’t broken records, it is at least 
mildly amazing in wartime. Army and 
Navy people on furlough account for part 
of the crowds. Washington officials, high 
and low, come in for their share. Business- 
men of all sizes, taking a look at what 
Mexico may have to offer in industrial 
and “investment” opportunities, are still 
coming in droves. And there are a lot of 
just plain folk who want to get away from 
the United States for a little while and 
are willing to spend the money and brave 
the discomforts of travel to do it. 


Who Moved the Body? 


In the sultry Bahama dawn, the dying 
man dragged himself through the bed- 
room door into the hall-of the pink stucco 





That’s right... 


Full Postwar Employment 


in PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


You don’t have to be an “economic planner” to 
realize how closely our country’s prosperity is 
tied in with the Building Industry, America’s 
No. 1. employer. 

Remember the falling off of building in the 
late twenties? That was the early and sure fore- 
runner of the economic catastrophe of 1929! 

Then, in the middle thirties, do you recall 
how revival of building helped bring new 
prosperity to America? 

In 194x, building can again lead the way to 
full employment and prosperity for us all... if 
we plan now to have millions of jobs ready 
quickly . . . after Victory. Doles and subsidies 
won't do. Planning now is needed .. . for there’s 


FENCSUT SUGGESTS 


WINDOWS - DOORS « ROOF DECK - FLOOR DECK - METAL SIDING - AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 


often a “lag” of months, or even years, between 
ideas and ground-breaking. 

Take an inventory of your postwar needs, and 
your community’s. Get your future home, apart- 


‘ment or store building out of the dream stage 


and on an architect’s drawing board, now. Use 
your influence with local school and hospital 
boards, and with local and federal planning and 
governing bodies .. . urge them to start an archi- 
tect on a plan now . .. to help provide full post- 
war employment quickly. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Now Exclusively Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 

Dept. NW-8 2270 East Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


START AN ARCHITECT 


N A PLAN 
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Acme 
Medal for the Generalissimo: At a Chungking reception Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek leans over her husband, almost upsetting his plate, to finger 
the American Legion of Merit which was presented to him by General Stilwell 
on behalf of President Roosevelt. 





mansion. Ahead was the stairway, and in 
the struggle to reach it, his body, horribly 
burned, fell against the pastel wall and 
smudged it. There were burns and soot 
spots, too, on the stairs and rail. Yet a few 
hours later, the victim was found dead in 
the charred bed in his luxurious bedroom. 
And under his head was an unburned 
pillow. 

Speaking slowly, while Magistrate F. E. 
Field wrote down every word in longhand, 
Capt. E. W. Melchen, Miami police officer 
retained by the Duke of Windsor to in- 
vestigate the murder of the Nassau mil- 
lionaire, Sir Harry Oakes, reconstructed 
these events last week to show that Oakes 
was still alive when set afire. In a three- 
day session, made doubly dramatic by the 
exotic setting and the wealthy audience 
that packed the small white colonial court- 
house, British justice moved forward de- 
liberately in its search for the baronet’s 
slayer. 

Melchen’s testimony followed that of 
another Miami police officer, Capt. James 
O. Barker, also called in by Windsor. 
Barker for the first time revealed the evi- 
dence which caused handsome, bearded 
Alfred de Marigny to be arrested and 
charged with the murder of his father- 
in-law. 

There had been “considerable fire” in 
the death chamber, Barker declared, and 
“anyone in the room at the time of the 
fire would have suffered burned hairs.” 


Under microscopic examination, “consid- 


erable hair burns” were found on de Ma- 
rigny’s hands and arms, and, to a lesser 
degree, in his black mustache, beard, and 
eyebrows. For these burns, the dashing 
35-year-old count had three glib explana- 
tions. He had incurred them by scalding 
chickens at his chicken farm, by lighting 
four hurricane lamps at his home, and 
while having a singe at the barbershop. 

If the presence of burns on his person 
served to link de Marigny with the crime, 
the next exhibition at the hearing last 
week, a smoke-stained screen, gave even 
more reliable evidence of his presence that 
night in Sir Harry’s bedroom. On the 
screen near the bed of the murdered man 
were many fingerprints. One print, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a New York fin- 
gerprint expert, Detective Frank Conway, 
held thirteen definite similarities with im- 
pressions taken of de Marigny’s right little 


ger. 

Previously, de Marigny had told Cap- 
tain Melchen that he had not set foot in 
the Oakes home, Westbourne, for three 
years until the day after the murder, when 
he was summoned there for questioning. 
Freely admitting the bitter enmity that 
rose from the baronet’s objection to his 
marriage last year to Nancy, Oakes’s eldest 
daughter, de Marigny sneered: “I hated 
Oakes. He was a stupid old fool who 
couldn’t be reasoned with.” 

For 30 minutes last Tuesday, black- 
clad Nancy Oakes de Marigny sat in the 
Nassau courtroom, listening to Barker’s 


description of her husband’s scorched hair. 
Then she left by plane for Miami and New 
York to “work on some business in con- 
nection with the case.” It would take more 
than “one tiny little fingerprint,” the 
young wife declared, to convict her hus- 


band of the murder of her father. 


Senators and Soldiers 


The five United States Senators were re- 
ceived in audience by King George and 
Queen Elizabeth. Winston Churchill met 
with them. Anthony Eden gave them lunch 
at the Savoy. And top-rank American mili- 
tary and naval leaders saw to it that the 
distinguished representatives of the com- 
bined Senate Military Affairs and Truman 
Committees—Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia, Ralph O. Brewster of Maine, 
Albert B. Chandler of Kentucky, Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr.:' of Massachusetts, and 
James M. Mead of New York—missed little 
in their inspection of United States striking 
and fighting power in Great Britain. 

Yet by the end of last week, the first lap 


‘ of the formal Senatorial junket through 


the American war zones had assumed all 
the neighborliness of a pre-campaign tour 
at home. On visiting air bases and other 
military and naval installations, the sena- 
tors immediately collared men from their 
own states and picked up reports for 
transmission to their constituents. Their 
passage through the softly lighted lobby 
of the Dorchester in London, where they 
stayed, was interrupted by a steady 
stream of homesick American privates, 
noncoms, and even officers, eager to talk 
and shake hands with their senators. So 
beset were they by telephone calls, mes- 
sages, and personal visits from home- 
staters that each senator was given an 
Army officer—in each case a close per- 
sonal and political friend—to act as mili- 
tary aide and thus insure him some pri- 
vacy. But generally the senators sacrificed 
their privacy for the servicemen. After all, 
soldiers have votes. 


Matrons’ Draft 


A matrons’ draft got under way in 
Britain last week as the government 
called on an estimated 1,000,000 women 
from 45 to 50 years old to register in 
September and October for compulsory 
labor service. In making the announce- 
ment the Ministry of Labor took care to 
specify. that the new draftees would “not 
be sent all over the country,” but would 
be put to work in or near their homes. 

The order capped a two-year process of 
mobilization that has brought into the 
war effort practically all women except 
those caring for young children. Up to 
April 1941 all women’s war work in 
Britain was voluntary. That month, the 
Registration for Employment Order made 
all women between the ages of 20 and 31 
liable to the labor draft; on Feb. 16, 1942, 
a new order froze these same age groups In 
their jobs. A few months later the draft 
age was revised downward to include the 











Bofors Anti-Aircraft Cannon in Action 
—Official U.S. Navy photograph 
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On War Fronts Abroad~“At Home 


Yes, De Soto can be followed to the 
battlefronts of the world —where 
famous Sherman tanks go into ac- 
tion; where the great B-26 Marauder 
bombers take the air; where mighty 
Bofors anti-aircraft cannon bril- 
liantly repel enemy attack. 


The same craftsmen, who used to 
make De Soto cars for you, are now 
making vital parts of these most 
powerful and essential weapons 
of modern war. There can be no 


greater evidence of DeSoto war- - 


time quality and service than the 


performance of these weapons 
whenever they go into action. 


... On the war-fronts at home, 
De Soto holds firmly its place in the 
Nation’s transportation system 
with half a million vehicles in es- 
sential use, and also by the thor- 
ough job being done by De Soto 
dealers everywhere in maintaining, 
in top condition, these DeSoto 
products of peace. 


DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
\ 


DE SOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the 
precision building of airplane wing sections— 
bomber fuselage nose and center sections —vital 
assemblies for anti-aircraft guns and General 
Sherman Tanks—ana a wide variety of special 
manufacturing services to a large portion of 
American war industry. 


° 
DE SOTO DEALERS, too, are carrying on— 
standing by their country and their De Soto 


owners—whose cars are safely entrusted to 
their expert care for needed parts and service. 


War Bonds are Your Personal investment in Victory 





TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., EASTERN WAR TIME 
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PORTRAIT OF AN 


IMPORTANT SOLDIER 


Tuis NoRTHWOODS TREE is an important 
soldier in the war of the democracies. From 
its fibres—and the fibres of millions of other 
trees like it—comes a product with a mul- 
titude of indispensable uses and services. 
The story below tells what trees are doing 
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LOOK FOR INSULITE IN THE RED PACKAGE 


to help win the war. 


@ Many years ago, scientists, working with 
trees, found that the important part—the 
strength, the enduring quality—was in the 
wood fibres. The question posed itself: 
**How to utilize the fibres to better advan- 
tage for man?”’ The answer was soon found. 





@ Insulite, manufactured from wood fibres, 
has great structural strength. Its bracing 
strength, when used in house construction, 
is four times that of ordinary wood sheath- 
ing, horizontally applied. Insulite also has 
high insulating efficiency. 





@ With the scarcity of shipping space and 
the lack of materials for packaging, dehy- 
drated foods are highly important today. 
Insulite is an ideal material for insulating 
drying rooms in high speed food dehydra- 
tion. Many people are nourished today by 
foods dehydrated in compartments construc- 
ted of Insulite. 


@ Logs were put into powerful machines that 
tore them to pieces—leaving the sturdy 
wood fibres. Then the fibres were fabricated 
together by a new process into insulating 
boards of great structural strength. These 
boards were named ‘‘Insulite’’. 


@ Insulite has many udvaii.c.ccs. Today, 
speed. in building is of vital importance. The 
Insulite boards are rapidly applied, quickly 
nailed into place. The saving in man-hours is 
apparent when you consider the large sur- 
face one panel of Insulite covers. 





@ In the construction of tomorrow's homes, 
Insulite will play an important part. Homes 
built with the Insulite Approved Wall of 
Protection have walls that are stronger, 
more durable, weathertight, windproofed, 
moisture-proofed—with a double wall of 
insulation, saving fuel in winter, keeping 
heat out in summer. : 


TO EXECUTIVES: If you have a construction problem where a material is needed that offers 
great structural strength, lightness, insulation, sound control or vapor control, it may be that Insulite 


INSULITE ™ 
Division of Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


can help you. Write Insulite, 500 Baker Arcade Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., for information. 





THE ORIGINAL 
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WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 
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18- and 19-year-olds and on Feb. 22, 1943, 
the age limit was pushed up to 45. 

Thus by last June a total of 8,500,000 
British women between the ages of 18 and 
45 had been registered for war service. 
Only single women between the ages of 
19 and 30 were drafted into the armed 
forces—the ATS, WAAF, and WRNS— 
bringing these auxiliaries up to full 
strength. Most of the other women had 
full-time jobs in war industry. 

But even this vast mobilization of 
womanpower proved insufficient to meet 
the ever-growing requirements of muni- 
tions factories and aircraft plants. It was 
then decided to extend the draft to the 
45-to-50 age group. Within this bracket 
some 250,000 women already have full- 
time jobs, but one of the purposes of the 
present call-up is to reveal. how these 
women are employed and what kind of 
work they do. 

It is not planned to use the older women 
now facing the draft for work in war in- 
dustries but to substitute them in the jobs 
of other, younger women who might thus 
be released for war work. Just how many 
new workers the latest draft extension 
actually will produce is unknown, although 
some estimates run as low as 50,000 or less, 

Labor Minister Ernest Bevin’s latest 
order, though backed by the War Cab- 
inet, is unpopular with all parties and all 
classes. As a result, though the registra- 
tion is sure to take place, interviews and 
call-ups probably will be postponed until 
the House of Commons has had time to 
debate the measure and give its approval. 


Argentine Honor 


In a government-sanctioned duel in Ar- 
gentina last week, the sword was chosen 
to redress injuries inflicted by the pen. 
The combatants were two hot-blooded 
Latin newspapermen—Ratl Damonte Ta- 
borda, 33-year-old democratic publisher of 
the Buenos Aires afternoon daily Critica, 
and Santiago Diaz Vieyra, 40-year-old pro- 
Axis editor of the newspaper Cabildo. Da- | 
monte Taborda issued the challenge for 
the duel after Vieyra reported in Cabildo 
thatthe anti-Axis crusader had fled to 
escape government investigation. 

The duel was held at noon on Aug. 6 
in the Third Infantry Regiment Head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires: private witnesses, 
seconds, physicians, and army officials were 
present. The sabers used had 36-inch blades 
with 5-inch guards, and the rounds were 
scheduled for three minutes each. But 
barely 30 seconds after the fighting began, 
Vieyra, a champion swordsman, slid his 
blade into inexperienced Damonte Ta- 
borda’s arm, pinking his forearm muscle 
twice. The decision was called. 

Before leaving the barracks, both men | 
signed a statement signifying that. their 
honor had been “vindicated.” But Da- — 
monte Taborda, who described Vieyra as 
a skilled fencer “whom I could have killed 
from sheer rage if they hadn’t stopped us 
after half a minute,” refused to sign the 
document of reconciliation with his enemy. 
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Neatly painted on the dirty-gray shoulder of a 
fighter plane . . . one for each Jap plane destroyed . . . 
these little Jap flags are the favorite decoration of 
our fighting pilots. And they are appearing regularly. 
Four of them for every plane of ours that is lost, 
according to statistics. 

U. S. pilots are consistently out-thinking, out- 
flying, out-gunning the little yellow men. And our 
planes—the Grummans, the Corsairs, the Cobras, the 
Lightnings, and the Warhawks—every one of them 
seems to have proved itself a better all-round fighting 
plane than the Zero. 

We of Bethlehem are proud to say that we’ve been 
helping, from the first, in the production of power-plants 
for these aircraft. Cylinder sleeves, thrust-bearing 
liners, cams, gears, connecting rods, shafts, counter- 
weights, spacers, housings, brackets, and dozens of other 
forgings for fighter-plane and bomber-plane engines. 


One place we like to see Jap flags 





Bethlehem is also making steel for the ammunition 


used by our aerial fighters. Special steel of ‘‘music-wire 
quality’? for machine-gun recoil mechanisms, bullet- 
core wire for millions of rounds of machine-gun am- 
munition, and shell-case steel for 20 mm. and 37 mm. 
aerial cannon. In addition, this company fabricated 
and erected the steel for many of the factories that now 
are turning out swarms of fighter planes. 

In the air, on the ground, and on the sea, Bethlehem 
steel is in the fight. Bethlehem facilities are completely, 
continuously engaged in producing weapons and mate- 
rials for the world-wide fighting fronts—and in meeting 
essential needs of the war-production front at home. 
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- Rifts Within State Department 
Again Brought Out Into Open 


Old Charges Are Renewed: 
State’s Efficiency Impaired by 
Confusion and Rivalry 


Down from the day when Thomas 
Jefferson served as first Secretary with 
only five clerks, down through the line of 
statesmen of the caliber of James Madi- 
son, Daniel Webster, Elihu Root, and 
Charles Evans Hughes, the Department of 
State has always been the aristocrat of 
executive branches. Its chiefs, ranked 
No. 1 in the Cabinet, have been the 
Presidents’ right bower in international 
affairs—and in these days that role is at 
its most vital stage. 

But last week there came into the open 
again a situation that has afflicted the de- 
partment periodically during the past dec- 
ade. Despite its momentous importance for 
America and the world, the State Depart- 
ment has been poorly administered for two 
reasons: (1) President Roosevelt has not 
always dealt solely with his Secretary on 
matters of foreign policy; (2) Cordell Hull 
himself is not a good administrator. Now, 
with America’s increasing preoccupation in 
enterprises overseas, the effects of con- 
fusion are more widespread than ever. 


‘Report’: The story this time ap- 
peared in a Washington dispatch by John 
Crider of The New York Times. He de- 
clared “administrative experts of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President” had “re- 
ported” on “conflicting personalities, lack 
of a cohesive policy, and a resulting im- 
pairment of the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment of State.” Crider added charges that: 


{ Foreign diplomats sometimes visit two 
or three top State officials and come away 
with as many varying statements on 
policy. © 


4 Hull is so deeply immersed in policy- 
making that he neglects administration. 


q There was gossip that two of his chief 
aides habitually refer to him by “an odious 
epithet.” 


q “Rivalry between Secretary Hull and 
Under Secretary Sumner Welles is com- 
mon knowledge in Washington.” 


q Foreign policies practiced by representa- 
tives of State and other agencies abroad, 
as in North Africa, frequently conflict. 


Reply: The Crider story set Washing- 
tonians to gossiping about a situation they 
had been aware of for some time. It also 





aroused Hull out of his usual noncommit- 
tal attitude toward the press: At his press 
conference he allowed the unusual privi- 
lege of direct quotes. The Secretary ob- 
served: 

“I think I know something about what 
is going on in the department. It is func- 
tioning efficiently, and I am prepared at 
any time to give the fullest accounting to 
any person or agency.” 

But to the department’s “liberal” crit- 
ics, long fuming over Hull’s handling 
of the Giraud-de Gaulle controversy the 
Crider story was good news. One of them, 
The New York Post, editorialized with 
satisfaction: “Nothing we have said in 
our most heated and anxious moments 
exceeds what is being said now by the de- 
partment’s old and close friends [The 
Times]. They, too, are worried.” 


Significance 


Serious as they were, The Times’s 
charges against Hull and his department 
were nothing new to Washington. Indeed, 
the report implied by Crider did not exist. 








Hull and Welles. both have the President’s ear on foreign policy 


However, the situation Crider described 
is real, and it stems from these factors: 

One of the most important is President 
Roosevelt’s habit of by-passing his key ex- 
ecutives on policymaking. As his most inti- 
mate adviser, Harry Hopkins has often 
pulled much weight in foreign affairs. So 
has Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. And the tall, elegant Under 
Secretary Welles has direct access to the 
President and is closer to him personally 
than the hard-bitten Hull—though Welles 
takes great pains publicly to dispel gossip 
of friction between himself and his imme- 
diate boss. 

But some of the blame is Hull’s own. He 
is a notoriously poor administrator. Except 
for the reciprocal-trade agreements which 
he handles, he seems to regard the depart- 
ment chiefly as an information-gathering 
and policymaking agency. He has per- 
mitted continual intradepartmental con- 
troversy as to how many administrative 
duties State should accept, especially in 
the economic field. 

For example, at first Hull permitted the 
Board of Economic Warfare to be managed 
outside the department, with State to su- 
pervise only its major international poli- 
cies. But then he found the lines of 
authority couldn’t be set so easily: Much 
to Hull’s own annoyance, BEW Chief 
Henry A. Wallace and Executive Director 
Milo Perkins took to making pronounce 
ments on world economic and political re- 
lationships. 

At the same time the department has 
been weak in personnel, particularly men 
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FROM “THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY"—filmed on 16-mm. Kodachrome (actual size film strip at right) by the U.S, 
Navy. Winner of 1942 Documentary Short Subject Award, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
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Cine-Kodak covers our First Great Victory 


E original of that great movie you saw 
—‘The Battle of Midway”—was made 
with Ciné-Kodaks, on 16-mm. Kodachrome 
Film. It was made by Navy men who risked 
their lives in a hail of bombs, a hell of fire, 
an inferno of exploding ammunition and 
gasoline, to give the Army and Navy au- 
thentic battle data. And incidentally, to in- 
form you, too. 


You may have noticed that the movie was 


rough and jerky in spots—that was because 
‘the cameramen were reeling under the con- 


cussions. One shot—one of the finest—of 
the flaming sky above exploding oil tanks, 
was preceded by a terrific jolt in the picture. 
Remember? 


That was because the Ciné-Kodak was 
blown out of the operator’s hands, hit the 


‘ground right side up but with an upward 


) 


angle—and coolly continued making the 
movie . . . doing its job without benefit of 
an operator. 


Think what superb construction a camera 
must have, to stand up under tests like these. 


Because the Ciné-Kodak can “take it”— 
because it goes on operating with precision 
and dependability under incredibly rough 
conditions—it is used by the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Signal Corps to record actual 
battle scenes at the front, as well as for the 
valuable work of making training films. 

* * * 
If you own a Cine-Kodak—be proud of 
it. Take care of it. Use it, these days of 
limited film, to make movies of the home 
front . . . to show your soldier when he 


comes back . . . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SMOKE MEANS TROUBLE 


AND WASTED GAS‘ 


Gasoline, like time on your job, is 
far too precious to waste these 
days. 
So keep this in mind, when 
you look at your gasoline gauge: 
Acar that smokes at the exhaust 


_ often has badly worn piston rings 


which cause loss of power — and 

is a glutton for gas coupons. 
Don’t let your car become a 

“smoker.” Change now to In- 


-sulated Havoline Motor Oil for 


protection against excessive en- 
gine wear. Heat won’t break it 
down — cold won’t slow it down 
— because it’s insulated! 


And Havoline is distilled — to 
remove carbon-forming impuri- 
ties that steal power from the gas 
your engine burns. 


Tell your Texaco Dealer you 
want Insulated Havoline now — 
to help your car deliver the best 
gasoline mileage per gallon. 


The Texas Company feels that one 
important part of its war job is to 
KEEP YOUR CAR ON THE JOB. You're 
welcome to drive in to any.Texaco 
Dealer's for a check-up of tires, battery, 
chassis and motor lubrication system. 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 


- every Sunday night. See your local 


newspaper for time and station. 


fora tetows st TEXACO DEALERS 








This is the clock’ to watch today | 
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Associated Press 


After dakion months, pumping raised the crippled Normandie from her river bed (note measuring gauge at bow) 


capable of handling the increasing number 
of economic problems—economic warfare, 
foreign relief and rehabilitation, Lend- 
Lease, inter-American affairs, etc. With the 
department built up along traditional lines 
as a diplomatic agency, the old guard of 
careerists think in terms of diplomacy and 
politics. They clash with the new men deal- 
ing in economics. 

Beginning with the solution to the oe 
problem, however, State is 
bring some order out of the confusion. For 
one thing, Mr. Roosevelt abolished the 
BEW as a result of the Wallace-Jones dis- 
pute and replaced it with the Office of 
Economic Warfare, with Hull in closer 
control (NEWsWEEK, July 26) . 

For another, President Roosevelt recent- 
ly put Hull in direct charge of coordinating 
American economic affairs overseas. These 
had grown so jumbled that in one instance, 
when the Army in Tunisia asked for the 
help of agricultural experts, two agencies 
haggled for weeks over who should handle 
it then discovered that neither had men 
competent to take on the job. What Hull 
did to halt such wrangles was to set up an 
Office of Foreign Economic Coordination 
under Assistant Secretary Dean Acheson. 
It was under this program that State last 


week named an over-all economic director - 


for Sicily—Dr. Wesley A. Sturges, former 
Yale law professor and most recently OEW 
chief in North Africa. 


Willkie’s Fence 


Wendell L. Willkie spent his busiest 
week of political fence-mending. The big 
Indianian, who during his 1940 Presidential 
campaign made no bones about his lack 
of interest in organization politicians, for 


months had been quietly cultivating the 
party regulars, assuring them that they 
could work together. Last week he held his 
most important councils with party mem- 
bers to date. 

It was at Mrs. Willkie’s family home in 
Rushville, Ind., and his own farms in sur- 
rounding Rush County, that Willkie con- 
ferred. Singly and in delegations, pro- 
Willkie members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee came to Rushville to 
talk with him on the front porch and in 
the fields. And another dozen committee- 
men would make similar treks to Rushville 
before August was ended. 

Willkie insisted the talks were nonpo- 
litical, but his visitors came away with 


‘two impressions. that were political indeed: 


q Willkie made it plain he would be a can- 
didate only if he were sure the party would 
adopt a liberal, constructive program on 
domestic and international affairs. 


4 He thought the 1944 national convention 
should be held anywhere but in Chicago, 
which he considers the stronghold of iso- 
lationism. He would prefer a city like 
Cleveland—despite the fact that Ohio is 
the home bailiwick of two other potential 
candidates, Gov. John W. Bricker and Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. 


Since neither contender could very well 
oppose the selection of Cleveland, the pro- 
Willkie forces stand a good chance of win- 
ning the national committee’s approval, 
although Harrison E. Spangler,. national 
chairman, is on record in favor of Chicago. 
But with rationing and overcrowding of 
hotels Chicago businessmen are unlikely 
to fight for the convention, and in any 
case, the decision won’t be made until 
early next year. 


Normandie Risen 


Eighteen-Month Salvage Job 
Frees Liner From Hudson Mud 


Anxious but thrilled, two men last Sat- 
urday afternoon stood in a green wooden 
shanty suspended between pivots in a 
hatchway of the capsized French liner 
Normandie at Pier 88 in New York. Be- 
low them a powerful 10-inch pump lifted 
a torrent of dirty water from the dark, 
slimy insides of the ship—a faint trickle 
of the 100,000 tons which had kept. the 
once-proud luxury liner on her port side 
since the disastrous fire of Feb. 9, 1942. 

The most extraordinary salvage job in 
the world—the job many had doubted 
ever could be accomplished—was ap-' 
proaching .its climactic moment. Superb 
planning, courage and persistence, long toil 
over drawing boards—in short, human in- 
genuity, had triumphed. 

After eighteen months, the $60,000,000 
vessel which the Navy renamed the Lafay- 
ette (she was being refitted as a troop trans- 
port when the fire occurred) was begin- 
ning to rise from its muddy bed. In charge 
of the operations were John I. Tooker, ci- 
vilian salvage superintendent, three of 
whose sons worked as divers on the job: 
and Capt. B. E. Manseau of the Navy.” 

Salvaging the Normandie kept some 700 





*Captain Manseau took over last November 
when the Navy’s great salvage genius, Capt. 
W. A. Sullivan, originally in charge of the job, 
went to North Africa with a batch of 
Navy divers to clear vital harbors of the 
numerous ships sunk by bombs as the Axis 
forces were c out of Libya and Tunisia. 
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Suppose the earth crossed the path 
of some mysterious ray, causing all 
wood products suddenly to vanish! 
Such a startling event would dra- 
matically emphasize wood’s indis- 
pensability—would make most of 
us realize wood’s real importance 
in man’s progress. 

Economical, efhcient harvesting 


' of this versatile forest crop became 


possible when powerful logging ma- 
chinery was developed to replace 
manpower and horsepower. Today 
much of this equipment depends 
on Twin Disc Clutches for the 
application and control of power. 

The Twin Disc Hydraulic 
Torque Converter is another good 


meat example of how the Twin Disc 


Clutch Company’s twenty-five-year- 
old research and development pol- 
icy adds to everyone’s comfort 
and well-being. The Torque Con- 
verter gives to logging equipment 
performance characteristics which 
make for lower costs, increased 
safety and greater speed in logging 
operations. 

The reputation for dependability 
and durability which Twin Disc 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
have earned on the job of bring- 
ing logs out of the woods is a 
direct result of our specialization 
in the design and manufacture of 
industrial clutches. If you are 
building, or plan to build in the 
future, equipment using clutches, 
or hydraulic drives, get in touch 
with Twin Disc engineers today. 
Twin Disc CrutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


The Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converter (Lysholm-Smith Type) eliminates 
gear-shifting, multiplies an engine’s torque. It cushions shock loads, prevents 
engine stalling or damage, handles heavy loads without jerking. 


Power Take-off 
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men busy for many months. Seventy of 
them were divers, the largest number ever 


- employed on a single job. The workers had 


closed and sealed 356 portholes, patched 
5,447 square feet of deck openings, re- 
moved 5,000 tons of superstructure, 6,000 
tons of debris, and 10,000 cubic yards of 
mud. They had put in a quarter of a mil- 
lion board feet of lumber as shoring and 
1,685 tons of concrete to make nineteen 
watertight compartments. 

Scattered through the ship were pumps 
with a total capacity of 40,000 tons an 
hour. At this rate the Normandie could 
have been pumped dry in two and a half 
hours. But the salvage operation, by far 
the largest ever conducted by the Navy’s 
private salvage contractors, Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp., called for slower and 
more deliberate methods. The forward 
third of the ship lay on a rock shelf, the 
rest in mud of varying density and thick- 
ness. The danger lay in a too sudden 
breaking loose from the mud. Should this 
happen the Normandie might flip over and 
crash violently against the pier. 

Last week, when the pumping started 
in earnest, divers carried air-pressure hoses 
to the murky river bottom and began 
gently prying the giant from its sticky 
resting place, thus easing some of the 
tremendous mud suction that gripped the 
long hull. Within a day, the angle of 79 
degrees at which the ship had lain showed 
an 8-degree reduction. With all 93 pumps 
chugging part of the time, the Normandie 
rose slowly but steadily. By noon Monday 
the list had been reduced to 47 degrees, 
two short of the point at which she would 
again float. Manseau and Tooker were 
jubilant. In very little time, the pumps 
would suck out the remaining 46,000 tons 
of water, workers would remove the con- 
crete and timber bulkheads of the water- 
tight compartments, and the ship would be 
towed away. Though her engines had long 
been submerged, they were expected to be 
almost as good as ever. 

The job had cost about $3,750,000. An- 
other $20,000,000 would probably be spent 
reconditioning her for service not yet an- 
nounced. But the Navy reckons that a 
cheap price: construction of a new ship of 
the same size—79,280 gross tonnage and 
53,000 tons displacement—would cost $50,- 
000,000 at current rates. And anyway the 
job had taught the Navy invaluable lessons 
in salvage. ‘ 


Conner’s Comeback 


A former governor of Mississippi (1932- 
36) and an anti-Roosevelt man at the 
Democrats’ 1932 Chicago convention, Mar- 
tin Sennett Conner is the typical Southern 
businessman who graduated into state poli- 
tics. His governorship is remembered for 
(1) a sales tax that more than balanced 
the shaky Mississippi budget, and (2) 4 
“mercy court,” in which Conner pardoned 
some forgotten inmates of the Parchman 
State Prison. 

The seven years since his governorship 
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PICTURE OF A MAN LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


Row upon row of bassinets — and a 
nurse holding up a baby. The baby! 


But Dad sees more than a newborn 
son. He sees a long future stretching 
ahead . . . a future of companionship 
and fun... of kite flying . . . of camp- 
ing trips . . . of electric trains... a 
thousand confidences to be shared. 


Yes, being a father is a job—with a 
future. And that future is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. In years to 
come, that little tot in the nurse’s arms 


will look toward you, depend on you— 
don’t let him down, Dad. 


7 : Sd 


Today, just as it has been since the year 
1875, The Prudential’s business is with 
the future—your family’s future, and 
that of some 8,000,000 other American 
families.Our job is to help make those 
tomorrows safe and secure—and to 
make today happier by giving you the 
peace of mind that wisely bought life 
insurance can bring. | | 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


Now, as always, your friendly Prudential 
agent is ready to help. He is one of your 
neighbors you ought to know. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


cA Mutual Company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 













































. -. and Republic 
stands for Speed! 


‘THUNDERBOLT WORLD”’ is 
only 7 miles from where you sit 
as you reed this. But, chances 
are, you’ve never been there, 
for it’s 7 miles straight up. 


It takes punch to get a Yankee 
fighter pilot up... up... up 
... into the midnight blue sky 
of “Thunderbolt World”—and 
keep him there, better than 
the best the Jerries and Nips 
can send. Punch of a singing 
2000 horsepower, turbosuper- 
charged. Punch of 8 guns, cali- 
ber 50 ** 6% tons of punch, 
moving at over 400 m.p.h., 
with every inch of its length 
and span packed with flying 
and fighting equipment. 


Mark Thunderbolt — another 
leader in America’s long list 
of specialized aircraft built for 
specialized jobs. And mark 
Thunderbolt World as e region 
where 400 mile-an-hour mail, 
and cargo—and even you may 
travel, come Victory! 











PACKING flying and fighting 
power into American aircraft 
is the maker’s job. Keeping 
that power on leash is Roeb- 
ling’s job. Next time you see a 
fighter bore into the blue, give 
a thought to the quality of the 
slender steel cords that swing 

its controls at the pilot’s touch. 

We're thinking of it 24 hours 

a day. Aircord Division, John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 

Trenton 2, New Jer- 
sey. Branches and 
Warehouses in Prin. 
cipal Cities. 
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*In these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft eet in turn. 
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Conner has spent hunting foxes, keeping an 
eye on his Jaw business, and serving as 
commissioner of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence, Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 
He makes much of his Irish extraction and 
likes to be called “Mike” by his friends. 
At the same time he is a Methodist, a 
Mason, and a prohibitionist. 

Last week Martin Conner was back in 
politics with a bang. In the Democratic 
primaries for. governor, he came out top 
man in a four-man race. With most of the 
returns in, he polled 100,942 votes, against 
63,364 for Thomas L. Bailey, a full-time 
politician who served in the state legis- 
lature 24 years; 61,447 for the present 
lieutenant governor, Dennis Murphree, and 
34,406 for Lester Cicero Franklin, a stem- 
winder backed by what is left of the Bilbo 
machine. . 

Since no one got a majority of the 
votes, an Aug. 24 runoff between Conner 
and Bailey will decide the primary, which 
in Mississippi is tantamount to election. In 
that fact lay the primaries’ chief signifi- 
cance as a token of Southern coolness 
toward the New Deal: Both Conner and 
Bailey campaigned as Roosevelt foes, while 
the losing Murphree and Franklin were 
more or less pro-Administration. 


Nonpartisan 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was boomed 
for President this week by Battalion No. 
4 of the World War Tank Corps Associa- 
tion—veterans who fought under the gen- 
eral in the last war. Since not even his 
wife knew his political preference, the 
battalion refrained from making a specific 
designation but offered Eisenhower to 
either major party. 
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King of Impostors 
‘Diplomat’ and ‘Naval Officer’ 
Caught Teaching Draft Dodging 


FBI men last week once more spoiled 
the fun of Stephen Weinberg alias Ethan 
Allen Weinberg alias Capt. Royale St. Cyr 
alias 23 other names. They arrested him 
as the Stanley C. Weyman who was mas- 
ter-minding young New Yorkers out of 
their responsibilities to the Army. Maestro 
of a select school in a fashionable Man- 
hattan hotel, he taught at least a dozen 
healthy, wealthy students to simulate fee- 
ble-mindedness, deafness, and other physi- 
cal defects so well that they received 4-F 
cards as diplomas. 

This was the most serious charge to in- 
terrupt a long and fantastic career. It 
began in 1910, when the Brooklyn-born 
Weinberg decided to become an attaché 
to the Serbian Embassy in Washington 
and progressed rapidly through impersona- 
tions of increasing importance until, as 
“Consul General of Rumania” he ordered 
an elaborate banquet at a New York hotel. 
The police caught up with him that time— 
and they also disturbed the numerous 
quieter moments he spent dressed as a 
naval officer inspecting battleships and 
ports. 

Weinberg’s fanciest fraud was executed 
in 1921 when, arrayed as a commander in 
the Navy and presenting himself as a State 
Department escort, he greeted the Princess 
Fatima, Sultana of Kabul in Afghanistan. 
He arranged a trip for the Princess and 
her entourage to Washington, introduced 
her to President Harding, was photo- 
graphed with her on the White House 








“Definitely a nut”: Weinberg (. right) at the White House 
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Large volume -— 
unexcelled scientific equipment — 
and wide experience covering 50 years — 
have established this Company as a main source 
for non-ferrous alloy ingot 


from scrap metals 


Flow it all starts. ....... 


Michigan Smelting 


BUY 
nak and Refining 


BONDS 


BOTIN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of 


. 
General Offices- Lafayette Building 








e ARMY TRUCKS 
e TRUCK AND JEEP ENGINES 


VICTOR Y 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


M-410 TANK DESTROYERS 
oe TRANSPORT GLIDERS « UNIVERSAL CARRIERS ©¢ TANK ENGINES 
ARMOR PLATE « GUN MOUNTS « AIRCRAFT GENERATORS ¢ TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS ¢ RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS ¢ MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 
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PRODUCTION LINES DELIVER FLEETS OF WEAPONS 


M-4 TANKS 


PRODUCTION 





This list does not include other important Victery medels new in production thet canne? be named due to wartime conditions 


FORD MASS 
© AMPHIBIAN JEEPS 
CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR BOMBERS 
FULL 
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Sure-Footed, Ford-Made oops and Amphibian Jeeps—Built to Charge 
Roughshod Through the Toughest Going Any Army Ever Faced! 


y= as a trooper loves his horse and a sailor his ship; 
America’s fighting men in this mechanized war 
have come to think the world and all of the rough- 
and-ready, game little Jeeps! Mass-produced on the 
same lines that turned out automobiles, Ford has 
made thousands of both land Jeeps and Amphibian 
Jeeps, each built with the traditional precision and 
cost-saving skill acquired in producing more than 
30,000,000 Ford cars and trucks. 


They’re sweethearts, say the soldiers! And it’s no 
wonder they’re hailed with affection by our armed 
forces everywhere in this global conflict! 


For Ford-made Jeeps charge roughshod through 
thickets and jungles that would trap a less formidable 
_ vehicle. With their four-wheel drive, they scale slip- 
pery banks and steep hillsides, “turn on a dime,” do 
fifty over corduroy roads and shell-pocked terrain— 
and do it all with a minimum of care and attention! 


Together with such other battle-tried products as 
M-4 tanks and M-10 tank destroyers, Liberator 
bombers and heavy horsepower’ aircraft engines, 
these Jeeps give practical expression to the Ford 
wartime creed of full production for Victory! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


AMPHIBIAN JEEP 


The Ford-Developed Amphibian 
Jeep is equally at home on water or 
land—can cross swift rivers, lakes and 
even traverse open seas for limited 
distances. If necessary the Amphibian 
Jeep can pull itself up a well-nigh 
sheer bank by means of a power cap- 
stan in the prow. The same steering 
controls are used without change for 
land or water operation and most 
parts are interchangeable with the 
quarter-ton Ford truck. 
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grounds. He escorted the Princess to an 
interview with Charles Evans Hughes, 
who was then Secretary of State, and con- 
ducted the group on an official tour of 
the capital. But the FBI got curious 
about the Princess’s unpaid hotel bills, 
for which Weinberg had been responsible. 
This time he spent two years in Atlanta 
penitentiary. 

Several minor escapades followed, but 
he was at liberty to arrange the details of 
Rudolph Valentino’s funeral in 1926, this 
time masquerading as the personal physi- 
cian of Valentino’s friend Pola Negri. 
Bored with America, he obtained a job as 
director of sanitation in a development 
project in Peru and passed several lavish 
months there before his New York bosses 
got wise and ordered him home. 

It was the Navy that most frequently 
fascinated Weinberg. In the role of lieu- 
tenant commander, he was inspecting the 
Navy ship Recruit, accompanied by two 
eminently respectable ladies, when he was 
arrested and sent to Brooklyn Navy Yard 
for detention. There he married one of the 
ladies who had been his guest on the in- 
spection trip. 

Between jail visits, he posed as a Brook- 
lyn politician but made the mistake of 
signing a blank check for a district leader; 
worked as special assistant to the State 
Attorney General with the more or less 
appropriate job of investigating frauds; 
and acted briefly as government relief of- 
ficial, Seabury investigator, and member 


‘of the State Lunacy Commission. 


After his latest escapade, Weinberg in- 
dicated what his defense would be. “I 
have been authorized by my client,” an- 
nounced his lawyer, “to make clear that 


~ he is definitely a nut.” 
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U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
Embarkation: Checked and double-checked to the last button, troops prepare to board ship for overseas 


Alerted: Troops Spoiling for a Fight 
Stream Through Embarkation Port 


A mere trickle eighteen months ago, the 
stream of American fighting men going to 
battle fronts overseas has now become a 
mighty torrent. Some 5,000,000 men will 
be abroad by the end of this year. And the 
process by which they are readied to go 
abroad—the technique of changing them 
from troops in training to troops heading 
for action—has been one of the most 
strictly guarded secrets of the war. It be- 
gins when the soldier is alerted and told he 
can have no more furloughs and ends when 
his family gets word he has arrived over- 
seas. What happens to him in the mean- 
time was demonstrated to the press for the 
first time last week in a tour of the New 
York Port of Embarkation, with Halley 
Anne Brockett of Newsweex’s Washing- 
ton Bureau the only woman to make the 
tour. Her account follows: 


Staging: The first step in shipping a 
soldier abroad is to order his unit to a 
staging area. This is a camp where troops 
are stationed while awaiting embarkation, 
and there are several of them in the huge 
New York port. 

No soldier has too much time to think 


once he reaches the staging area. He is . 


assigned to barracks, and no sooner gets 
settled in it than he reports for a thor- 
ough inspection of equipment and personal 
condition. He checks his weapons into one 
barracks; there the Army has a mobile re- 
pair unit to make minor repairs and a 
speedy system of replacement for any 


weapon that needs major overhauling. 
Meanwhile, the soldier himself is going 
through a rigorous inspection. 

First his field pack is inspected. If his 
jacket is torn or his helmet is chipped or 
dented, out it goes. The Quartermaster 
Corps rushes down new replacements, and 
the discarded equipment is salvaged and 
used for such things as prisoners’ details. 

Then the soldier goes through a chem- 
ical-warfare inspection, where his gas mask 
is thoroughly checked for holes or imper- 
fections. Any faulty masks are promptly 
tagged. When we went through the chem- 
ical-warfare barracks, the boys were lined 
up, gas masks in hand, filing downstairs 
from the second floor as fast as the boys in 
the main room completed the inspection 
and filed out the back. 

I asked one soldier, who had had his 
mask tagged as defective, how soon he 
was going to get a replacement. ‘ ‘The min- 
ute I get out of this room,” he answered. 
“You think I’m going to take a chance _ 
on going over with this one?” 


Last Minute: There is a surprising 
amount of other last-minute detail to at- 
tend to. A safe-arrival card is made out 
for each soldier, to be mailed to his par- 
ents when word comes that his ship has 
reached port and unloaded safely. He is 
given legal advice at Army expense, to 
deal with any last-minute entanglements 
he wants to get out of or into. (Legal de- 
partments in these staging areas have 


ie 


Have you heard about the 
new kind of war gases . . . 
friendly gases? 

The man in the mask 
owes his life’s breath to a 
war gas—oxygen. It keeps 
him alive as his plane 
streaks across the world’s . 
ceiling. Walter Kidde & 
Company has found use * 
for many other war gases ~ 
—carbon dioxide, com- 
pressed air, nitrogen and 
butane—gases that do 
good, not evil, in war-time. 


: 
| ii 


don?t have fo kill! 





Fleating on seda-pep gaS—This same carbon 
dioxide gives buoyancy to the famous life- 
saving rubber boats. “Mae West” vests are 
aleo inflated by the carbon dioxide which 
Kidde uses in Soda King Syphons. — 








j ee. Walter Kidde & Company has 
seis Bata “| devoted itself to the science of 
3 . ie a harnessing gases-under-pres- 
» = am sure. War has greatly advanced 
e out the scope of this work. New 
} par- uses are constantly being dis- 
p> has ~.. covered, which will promote 
He is as % the comfort and safety of the 
se, to ree postwar world. 
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ONING helped to develop 
yesterday's “EGG CRATE” Plane into the 


‘SAFE, MODERN AIR TRANSPORT 


Yesterday— The rickety “egg crate’ plane was shunned by all but true 
pioneers and thrill seekers. Yet, it was a giant step in human progress. 
Without early abrading processes such as grinding, it would have been 
impossible. 


Today—The giant air liners—the modern war planes are tremendous 
improvements over yesterday. HONING—the advanced abrading 
process—helped make the improvement possible—helped bring 
safety, lightness, long operation without overhaul. 


Tomorrow— Whatever the course of air transport progress there 
will be greater need for better controlled machining processes. 

Micromatic has developed the HONE ABRADING process to 
be ready for these advanced requirements. Tomorrow, when serious 
war needs are over, Honing can expand with many new applica- 
tions already developed. 


— HONING HONING 
MACHINES FIXTURES 
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twice as much to do as the legal depart- 
ments set up in any other camps in the 
United States.) The Corps of Chaplains 
is twice as popular, too; soldiers apparent- 
ly feel a desire to worship in an American 
church one more time before going over- 
seas. 

Each soldier has a dental examination. 
The dental office stays open 24 hours a 
day to correct flaws before the boys go 
overseas where replacements are harder to 
get. After that comes a thorough medical 
examination, and then the soldier is free 
to attend service clubs in the camp, see 
training films on how to get on the train 
and ship with the least possible confusion, 
get in some target practice and last-minute 
drill, and take part in the dances with 


.Wacs and Army nurses and other enter- 


tainment that is offered on the post. 


On the Move: Then come his sail- 
ing orders. He passes through a final, ex- 
tremely rigorous inspection much like the 
one he went through on his arrival and 
then falls in with his company for the 
march to the railhead. 

_ We watched a unit entrain on a blazing, 

dusty afternoon. Most of the boys were 
grimly silent, looking straight ahead as the 
ranks marched by us to the train. Many 
were short and ugly; many were tall and 
clean-cut; most were young. All were tense 
and solemn. Although the band played 
vigorously, the silence in which each man 
was wrapped muffled the music until the 
atmosphere was heavy with an ominous 
hush. 

I asked the officers, whose job it was to 
see these kids onto the train, if they were 
always so quiet. It was a menacing, delib- 
erate sort of silence that frightened me. 
They showed their months of training in 
their uniformity of expression; they were 
like ordnance items, without personality, 
but deadly effective. Officers and reporters 
alike were caught in a spell of grief and 
horror as they watched those grim, still 
faces go by. The mood pushed us away 
and shut us out, just as it did the band. 

Once the men were settled aboard the 
train, with their helmets off and their bar- 
racks bags in their laps, their faces became 
the smiling, thoughtful, sleepy, or chal- 
lenging faces of any group of American 
boys anywhere. We were no longer afraid 
to approach them, and as the band began 
its noisy march up'and down the length of 
the train we began to talk to the boys 
through the open windows. Immediately 
they were laughing and kidding each other 
and us, going through the traditional Army 
horseplay. 


‘Give ’em Hell!’ When the train 
pulled out, with the boys leaning out of 
the windows grinning and waving at the 
little contingent of officers and reporters, 
there wasn’t a hard-boiled reporter who 
wasn’t waving back, very often with tears 
in his eyes. Without embarrassment, offi- 
cers confessed that they had never yet seen 
a group off without getting lumps in their 
throats which made it pretty difficult to 
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ust as the life of an army overseas 
depends on its lines of supply— 
so the fighting life of a plane, a tank 
or a ship depends on slender lines of 
metal tubing. 


Gas, oil, brake and pressure lines 
for every type of vehicle. Fuel lines 
for marine engines. Structural and 
mechanical tubing for radios, aircraft, 
gliders and tanks. Refrigeration lines 
for the powder rooms of war vessels. 


Bundy makes them all, and many 
more —tubing used for more than 









ENGINEERED TO 


LONELY ATTU, most westerly 
American outpost in the northern 
Pacific, points a dagger at 
Japan. Here's the Village of Attu 
(population 38. natives)—nestling 

amid snow-clad mountains, recently the 

scene of bitter and victorious fighting. 


Official U. 8S. Navy Photograph 


5,000 different parts in the vehicles 
and equipment of our fighting forces. 


These life lines must not fail. They 
must stand up under the toughest kind 
of punishment on faraway fronts. So 
Bundy builds the best tubing it can 
build — in the largest quantity pos- 
sible in greatly expanded plants. 


We'll keep on doing just that until 
Victory — when we shall turn again 
to the service of peacetime industry. 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TUBING 


U. S. SCOUT CARS roll in review 

before the commanding officer in 

New Caledonia. Thousands of mili- 

tary vehicles of more than 40 dif- 

ferent types are equipped with “life 
lines” of Bundy Tubing vital to their con- 
struction and operation. 








SPECIALIZED TOOLS, made with Bundy 
Tubing, are helping the aircraft and other 
industries more quickly to install and inspect 
small parts. Bundy Tubing was selected 
because of its light weight and sturdy 
strength. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 





BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, roiled, from two strips, 
posite, welded into a solid wall. 
A in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside— steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 4" O. D. 
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P Behind the more spectacular early 
August events on the battle fronts, sev- 
eral developments, some favorable, 
some less so, deserve note: 

The struggle with the U-boats has 
proceeded most satisfactorily. Total 
shipping losses during July—from all 
causes including natural perils of the 
sea—were up from June but remained 
comfortably low. Sinkings of U-boats 
probably maintained, if they did not 
exceed, the May-June average of one 
a day. This may be as much as twice 
the present German replacement ca- 
pacity. The main North Atlantic con- 
voy routes to Britain remained impreg- 
nable, despite heavy attacks by U-boat 
packs. The coasts of Spain and Portu- 
gal, on the convoy route from Britain 
to the Mediterranean, continued to be 
a “hot” area. However, most of the 
small gains scored by U-boats in July 
were scattered at distant points where 
cargo ships were moving with little or 
no protection. 

Probably at least 75 U-boats were at 
battle stations on any day during July 
—at least three-fifths the March-May 
average of 125 and by numerical stand- 
ards a formidable force. At times the 
number probably was higher. They are 
trying to counter the improved Allied 
aerial patrol by mounting anti-aircraft 
guns on their decks. But they have not 
found answers to the combination of 
anti-submarine weapons and _ tactics 
which turned the tide of the war on 
the Atlantic in late spring. Their nu- 
merical strength is declining. Most of 
the veteran crews are gone. And, if the 
May-July rate of U-boat sinkings can 
be sustained for another five or six 
months, a collapse in morale in the Ger- 
man submarine force is reasonable to 


expect. 


On the other side of the globe, in 
China, the political military situation is 
far from satisfactory. A considerable 
part of the generalissimo’s best troops 
are still deployed against the Chinese 
Communists instead of the Japanese. 
Some influential elements in Chungking 
still seem to regard the Japanese as a 
lesser peril than the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

A growing number of informed offi- 
cials in Washington doubt the wisdom 
of hiding the seamier sides of Chinese 
politics from the American public. How- 
ever, China is needed as a military base, 
and the only practical way to strengthen 
the Chungking elements who really 





Notes On the War 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


favor the independence of China and 
regard Japan as the primary enemy is 
to strike quickly and hard at the Japa- 
nese from that direction. Politically, 
American offensives in the Southwest, 
Central, and North Pacific are not suffi- 
cient because they do not offer early 
relief to the Chinese. The strengthening 
of General Chennault’s _air-supplied 
Fourteenth Air Force in China is only 
an intermediate step. Prime Minister 
Churchill is quoted as having said that 
when Germany has been defeated he 
will move most of the RAF and the 
British Fleet to the Far East and the 
Pacific and set up his own headquarters 
in India or Australia. 

Washington, however, regards an of- 
fensive from India, probably Burma, 
this autumn as essential. The British 
gave their approval at the May meet- 
ing of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
but so far the driving force behind the 
preparations is coming almost wholl 
from Washington. . 


The most conservative military 
prophets have advanced the ending of 
the war against Germany from the be- 
ginning of 1945 to late 1944. Very soon 
the American-British High Command 
will have to decide whether there is 
really more than a 50-50 chance of 
defeating Germany within another six 
months. If the answer is in the affirm- 
ative, the preparation of a series of 
carefully organized offensives will give 
way to a general assault employing 
everything from incompletely trained 
troops to rowboats. But with victory so 
surely in view, a difference of a few 
months will be less important than the 
cost in lives. 

Russian intimations, through the 
Free Germany Committee in Moscow, 
that they would accept considerably 
less than the Roosevelt-Churchill “un- 
conditional surrender” have given Wash- 
ington concern but not alarm. It is seri- 
ously to be doubted whether the Rus- 
sians are willing to gamble on any terms 
with Germany short of surrender and 
disarmament. 

The decision gs to the time of open- 
ing of a second front in the narrow 
Russian meaning, a land invasion cross- 
channel from Britain, is therefore likely 
to be based upon calm American- 
British judgment as to the way Ger- 
many can be defeated niost quickly 
and at the least expense in ‘Allied cas- 
ualties, rather than demands or hints 
from Moscow. . : 
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yell the traditional “Give ’em hell, boys!” | 
This time a Wac officer came through with | 
the yell, with tears streaming down her | 


cheeks. 


While the boys were being transported | 


to the terminal, we made an inspection of 
part of the New York Port of Embarka- 
tion by boat. We were shown the biggest 
warehouse in the world, devoted.to supply- 
ing each boy with everything he will need 
over there—several tons of matériel to ac- 


company him, and more than a ton a | 


month to maintain him after he gets across. 
That warehouse operated with big-business 
efficiency, made even smoother by Army 
discipline. The miles of rooms, halls, and 
storage yards were fenced with uniformed 
guards, chiefly veterans of the last war, 
who saluted smartly and inspected us 
closely as we passed. The warehouse covers 
acres and miles of the waterfront, provid- 
ing storage space for supplies for all At- 
lantic theaters of war, as well as loading 


. facilities for ships that dock alongside. 


All Aboard: Buses took us from our 
boat to the pier where the transport was 
loading troops. We watched a ferry bring- 
ing soldiers to the pier. The same little 
band was playing again. They were too 
tired to be grim and military now, these 
American kids. Carrying their heavy field 
packs and barracks bags, they stumbled or 
staggered over the » headed for 
the final checking. Some of them turned 
and glanced at the band as they filed 
wearily into the brightly lit pier; some of 
them stopped for paper cups of lemonade, 
or doughnuts, or packs of cigarettes from 
the Red Cross girls who were awaiting 
them with baskets on their arms. Most of 


' the boys headed directly for that last gang- 


plank too tired to think, perhaps feeling 
desperately homesick, but ready for the 
job they had to do. Once aboard, the boys 
were guided to their own quarters and col- 
lapsed exhaustedly wherever they found 
themselves, in whatever position they hap- 
pened to land. Many of them used their 


- barracks bags for pillows or props, with an 


arm or leg curved loosely around their hel- 
mets. 

But at least some of them were wide 
awake enough to respond instantly to the 
sight of a swinging skirt as I came along 
the dimly lit deck. Completely unsubdued 
by their captain’s hasty, “At ease, men! 
AT EASE!” they escorted me with the 
traditional American whistle all the way 
down the deck. It was then that the report- 


ers, who had begun to feel a little grim — 
themselves, recalled to each other that — 
quote from a returned field officer: “Amer-~ 


ican soldiers? All I can say about Ameti- 
can soldiers is that they’re just kind of 
automatically wonderful!” 


Mixing Up Father 


Having cleared the pre-Pearl Harbor | 


father draft situation with a warni 
‘ their induction would begin Oct. ! 


(Newsweex, Aug. 9), Selective Service | 
promptly befogged it again last week. It ” 


= 


- 














OUT OF THE 


Those formidable 

_ fighting machines — 

the mighty tanks — are born out of 
the earth. Tremendous quantities of 
minerals and other materials are re- 
quired before they can be con- 
structed and take active part in war. 


The transportation of those 
materials — and the assembled 
units — is the responsibility of 
America’s railroads. 


The. Frognnews 


That’s one phase of vital war-work 
shouldered by Union Pacific. Over 
the “Strategic Middle Route,” unit- 
ing the West with the East, gigantic 
freight locomotives haul trainloads 
of armament and supplies. Troops 


‘—too—by the thousands. A great 


army of railroad workers are 
“keeping ’em rolling” day and 
night. It’s a responsibility 
they are proud to assume. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROADB OF THE STREAMLINERS AND THE CHALLENGERS 








Cited -for sumption! 


IGH time there was a citation award like this— | “E” award with Diamond T dealers everywhere. Their 
for men like this! service to their country is beyond measuring. 


Hampered and harassed by the repeated shortages of When Peace comes with the Victory they’re so ably 
critical parts, tools, manpower— sometimes shy of nearly advancing, these independent business men will again 
everything except their courage and plain American _ be able to provide their communities with new Diamond 
gumption, these Diamond T dealers are carrying a stag- = T trucks that will-be the finest their factory knows how 
gering, ever-growing load of truck maintenance work. _to build... and more than thirty years of history shows 

Without the devoted service of ides sia Nag ok oo that to be very fine indeed. 
such Americans, this war could ee i ‘ se 


be 1 aiid i Because motor truck transport is a vital 

ost. iruc ” must Carry a big part of the war production program, we 
share of the nation’s war and civil- ae urge every person interested in training for 
ian freight. There is no substitute. . . a mechanic’s job to talk to the local truck 


’ . = dealer. The pay is good and the work con- 
es ony et penne by though Se ' , tributes directly to the winning of the war. 
unofficially, Diamond T is proud to 


: — = =--<5 DIAMOND T MOTOR Car CO., CHICAGO 
share every honor of its hard-won ‘ — Resablished 1905 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS... FOR ALL YOURE WORTH... FOR ALL YOU CHERISH 


DIAMOND T MOTOR TRUCKS T 
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ordered the father draft held up until all 
non-fathers are inducted nationally. Thus 
Kansas, for example, needn’t start draft- 
ing fathers until all available non-fathers 
in other states are called; statewide quo- 
tas would be adjusted accordingly. 

This seemed to cancel the Oct. 1 dead- 
line. To Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, who had 
long opposed induction of fathers this 
year, it was just what he was after. But 
then draft headquarters explained that the 
Oct. 1 date might still apply: the new 
order merely reaffirmed the policy of tak- 
ing non-fathers first. 

In Sacramento Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Selective Service chief, said there 
was no telling just when fathers in any 
state might be taken; even with the an- 
nounced “equalization,” because of the 
complexity of quota scheduling, father calls 
might vary from state to state by as much 
as three months. Wheeler promptly an- 
nounced he would wire Senate Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, demanding that Congress 


be called back into session to consider re- . 


versing the Oct. 1 order. 


Vote at 18 


Georgia last week became the first state 
to adopt the doctrine of “fight at 18, vote 
at 18.” Under the leadership of youthful 
Gov. Ellis G. Arnall, who is only twice 18 
himself, Georgia citizens approved a con- 
stitutional amendment lowering the vot- 
ing age from 21 to 18. Arnall at once an- 
* nounced he would try to make the doc- 
trine a plank in the next Democratic na- 
tional platform. 

Proposed in $0 other states, but de- 
feated in half a dozen of them, the change 
on a nationwide basis would be a break 
for Mr. Roosevelt, since it is estimated 
that young people have a 60-40 pro-New 


Deal leaning. 
Messed Potatoes 


The potato mess last week came to its il- 
logical conclusion. First there had been a 
springtime famine, caused chiefly by black 
markets and farmers’ refusal to sell their 
crops under ceilings (Newsweex, March 
29). Then the farmers threw spuds into 
the market with such a rush that the War 
Food Administration had to buy them by 
the carload to keep the price up to $2.25 a 
hundredweight and found itself with more 
than 6,500 carloads (Newsweek, Aug. 2) . 

Vincennes, Ind., last week saw the pay- 
off. From a WFA warehouse, borrowed 
Army trucks, the story went, hauled some 
37 carloads of potatoes (an estimated 
$60,000 worth) and deposited them in the 
city dump. Citizens promptly took home 
as many as they could possibly use, then 
set up roadside stands and sold the spuds 
for $1 a bushel. Horrified, Rep. Gerald 
Landis of Indiana demanded that WFA 
Boss Marvin Jones investigate. But in 
Washington the WFA explained that the 
Vincennes had begun to rot for 
lack of markets. 
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Off Season 


Capitol Hill reporters are caught in the 
summer doldrums. When Congress is in 
session, the House and Senate press gal- 
leries are the busiest day-to-day news spots 
in Washington. But with representatives 
away on their first real vacation since war 
started, the corps of 25 to 50 newsmen 
usually clustered in the galleries has 
dwindled to no more than a handful, and 
even those remaining haven’t enough to 
do. 

On a typical day in the Senate press 
workroom last week, one reporter was 
dutifully telephoning, another typing, and 
two others scratching their brains for 
somewhere to look for a story. A colleague 
on a nearby sofa had given up and gone 
to sleep. 

In the House, only one out of the 
group of seven had found anything to 
type about. The rest were huddled around 
a big table engaged in a contest of skill, 
further identification of which is taboo 
outside the precincts. 

Outside the press rooms hung an op- 
pressive silence. In some corridors work- 
men were painting and plastering to ready 
the building for the legislators’ return. In 


the subway connecting with the Senate 
Office Building, men were varnishing one 
of the monorail electric cars. “It won't 
last long,” a painter commented resigned- 
ly. “They'll begin kicking the varnish off 
the first day they’re back.” From behind 
the grilled door of the House Disbursing 
Office came the plaintive wail of a violin. 
An assistant cashier was catching up on 
his lessons. 

Yet the men in the press rooms have 
to come across with some sort of news 
despite the summer’s inactivity. Their best 
bet is coverage of the few Congressional 
committees that continue to conduct ses- 
sions, arrivals and departures, and inter- 
views with any congressmen that might 
be handy. If there isn’t anything better 
to line up, a congressman can usually be 
persuaded to give his views on any cur 
rent subject or to renew one of his pet 
crusades for print. 

Even when newsmen do dig up a Con 
gressional story in the summer, they com- 
plain that only about half the stuff they 
write ever gets into print. One reporter 
recently mourned that though he had sent 
his paper 800 words on Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s investigation of synthetic fuels, 
the first edition used only 400 of his 
hard-wrung words, and the 








son, when he was drafted last week. 


a Associated Press 

Big Shot: “They scraped the bottom of the 
manpower barrel—now they’ve taken the barrel.” 
So quipped 300-pound Edward F. Prichard, 27, 
assistant to Economic Stabilizer Fred M. Vin- 


second edition compressed 
those into a cutline for a pic 
ture. “I’m getting so I wish 
Congress would come back,” 
he muttered sadly. 

The hunger for news in the 
off season was illustrated re- 
cently when one of the less 
prominent Eastern senators 
dropped into town for a few 
days. When he turned up at 
his office, he was surprised and 
flattered to find half a dozen 
newsmen waiting to snare him. 

“You boys practically never 
call on me when Congress is 
in session,” he remarked. 
“Why the sudden interest? 
You’d think I was the only 
senator in town.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” 
one of his more candid inter- 
viewers responded, “you are.” 


Protocol 


An Office of War Informa- 
tion man learned for the first 
time of the system of office 
furnishings for the govern- 
mental hierarchy: All execu- 
tives get rugs, leather furni- 
ture, oversized blotters, and 
similar fixings. Previously con- 
tent with spartan bare floors 
and wooden chairs, the OWI 
official promptly sent out a 
hurry call for his due quota of 
leather couches, carpeting, etc. 
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_ John Lewis Stakes Affability 


on Gamble for Increased Power 


WLB Hears Him on Coal Case; 
He Scores Another Big Advance 
in Election Coup at Allis 


Once the National War Labor Board was 
dubbed by John L. Lewis “a court packed 
against labor.” Its members were “puny 
little men inflated by a sense of their own 
importance.” Roaring defiance, Lewis re- 
fused to recognize the board or have any- 
thing to do with it, and three times he let 
the 530,000 members of his United Mine 
Workers of America stop producing war- 
essential coal and go out on strike. 

But last week things were different. 
Lewis showed up at a WLB hearing, 30 
minutes early. He was accompanied by 
Crampton Harris of Birminghan, his new 
attorney, and Thomas Kennedy, UMW 
secretary and former WLB labor member. 
Lewis introduced Harris, then sat down, 
listening attentively and shifting his in- 
evitable cigar, unlit, from side to side of 
his massive face.. (Smoking is forbidden in 
the Department of Labor auditorium.) 

Lewis let Harris do most of the talking. 
The man who controls the men who mine 
coal spoke softly when questioned, so soft- 
ly that he had to be asked to speak up. A 
number of observers described his manner 
as “self-effacing”—a sharp contrast to his 
usual fire and vehemence. 

What Lewis wanted was WLB approval 


of a contract between the UMW and the 
Illinois Coal Operators Association, pro- 
viding for $1.25 daily in portal-to-portal 
pay and $1.50 a day extra for an eighth 
hour of work for Illinois bituminous work- 
ers. He had hired Harris to talk to the 
WLB because the lawyer recently won a 
decision in favor of portal-to-portal pay 
for ore miners. 

Harris used this argument: Pay from 
the time of entering the mine to the ar- 
rival at the face of the coal is rightfully 
due the miners—not merely something 
which may be allowed under the Wages 
and Hours Act. On this basis, the WLB, 
if it wishes, can approve the Illinois con- 
tract as correcting an inequity. 

Armed with facts and figures to support 
his case, Lewis asked, just before the meet- 
ing closed, for “one minute, or a minute 
and a half.” 

Chairman William H. Davis replied: 
“Take your time, Mr. Lewis.” 

Thus encouraged, Lewis got to his feet 
and talked ten minutes. He totted up the 
accidents in coal mines in 1942: 1,482 
fatal, 72,000 non-fatal. Then he bolstered 
these statistics with a detailed account of 
the perils of riding to work in a coal mine. 

While all this grandstanding went on in 
Washington—and captured most of the 
headlines—much more significant moves 
were being made in Springfield, Ill., where 
machinery had been set in motion (NEews- 
WEEK, Aug. 9) to let the UMW contest the 


right of its CIO rival to act as bargaining 
agent in a union shop. In the first election 
under the War Labor Disputes Act, a clear 
majority (1,005 for; 836 against) at two 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. plants 
in Springfield voted to “interrupt pro- 
duction.” Leaders of District 50 of the 
UMW said this meant members of Lewis’s 
catchall union at the Allis plants out- 
numbered members of the CIO Farm 
Equipment and Metal Workers. Officials 
of both unions said there would be no 
strike. And the company called attention 
to the fact that it was all a jurisdictional 
dispute; that the company was arguing 
with no one and that it stood ready to 
deal with the winner. ' 


Significance~——- 


There can be no escaping the fact that 
events are shaping for Round 4 in the 
battle between Lewis and the mine opera- 
tors. Now that the WLB is clothed with 
new and elaborate powers, Lewis is well 
aware of what the board can do for him 
before his Oct. 31 deadline for a wage 
agreement. That apparently is the reason 
for Lewis’s appearance at the WLB hear- 
ing, in person and without his usual com- 
plement of sound, flame, and fury. 

His demand for portal-to-portal pay 
seems to be no more than a device to get 
around the WLB’s Little Steel formula. 
For years, the time spent by miners in get- 
ting to the face of the coal has been con- 
sidered in setting wage scales. But there 
has been no exact computation, and so 
travel time has not been referred to in the 
wage contracts. When the matter of pay- 
ing for travel time as such was taken up 
by the Labor Department’s wage-hour di- 
vision in 1941, miners and operators alike 
begged the department to forget it; it 
would cause “chaos.” Travel time varied 
sharply from one mine to another and from 
one vein to another; instead of varying 
travel allowance the miners said they were 











““Unforeseen events. . . need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


SOME THINGS 


EVEN in less troubled days than these, a thought- 
ful man recognizes that there is no time-table 
for the inevitable. 

So he loses no time in making a will for the 
protection of his heirs and the conservation of 
his estate. 

And the same logic that leads him to make 
his will in the first place, brings him to safeguard 
the administration of the estate. He will not 
avoid one gamble only to accept another. 


WON’T WAIT 


He and his lawyer make certain that the ex- 
ecutor named in the will—no matter who he may 
be—is bonded so that the estate cannot be dissi- 
pated or wrecked by dishonesty. 

Bonds for executors, administrators, guard- 
ians, receivers—and for all types of court pro- 
ceedings—have been issued by The Maryland 
for years. Ask your agent or broker for full in- 


formation today. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


s 








“Copper” Homes Can Buy More Bonds 


Use of copper and its alloys in home construction 
reduces maintenance cost to a minimum—saving time and 
money for war busy homeowners of World War Il. 





“Copper” Home 


Keeping Upkeep Down 

Many a far-sighted homeowner can 
buy extra war bonds with money that 
his less fortunate neighbor must apply 
toward home maintenance. When build- 
ing his home some years back, the 
owner who’s saving now was the one 
who insisted on rustproof copper and 
brass. 

As a result, it’s easier and less expen- 
sive to keep this home in tip-top shape. 
The brass or copper piping . . . the 
copper gutters, downspouts, flashing 
. . . the bronze screens and hardware 
are free from rust attack and the 
resulting repairs and replacements. 

Today, of course, all production of 
Anaconda Copper and Brass goes to 
war, but postwar builders will benefit 
from The American Brass Company’s 
continuing research in the realm of new 
alloys, new applications and new pro- 
duction techniques. 


V for Versatility 


The Allied symbol of Victory in 
World War II also stands for Versa- 
tility. America was able to swing 
swiftly into all-out production for war 
because American industry knew how 
to convert factories from peace to war- 
time use almost overnight. This ability 
to change over is hastening the day of 
victory. 

Examples of industry’s amazing con- 
version to war production are countless, 
especially in the field of- copper and 
brass fabrication. A former producer 
of washing machines turns out intricate 
bomber parts. A vacuum cleaner man- 
ufacturer is making time fuses. A plant 
that formerly made safes and locks pro- 
duces gun mounts and projectiles. A 
firm that specialized in brass compacts 
and lipstick holders now concentrates 
on brass primers for artillery shells. 

The American Brass Company, oper- 


ating 13 U.S.A. and Canadian plants, 
provides many of these converted fac- 
tories with copper alloys for the prod- 
ucts they now make. In addition, the 
company turns out tremendous tonnages 
of cartridge brass and gilding metal 
cups and discs which are used in the 
manufacture of small arms ammunition 
and shell cases, e 


Oldest, Most Useful 


Copper, “man’s oldest and most use- 
ful metal”, is more precious than gold 
in warfare. Wars have been won by 
nations with little gold — witness our 
own Revolution — but no nation can 
fight a modern war successfully with- 
out a vast amount of copper and its 
alloys. 





Axis Tamer 


-Not only is copper vital to the Army, 
it is even more important to the Navy. 
Without copper alloy condenser tubes 
a modern battle fleet would be immo- 
bilized. Communications, fire control, 
every operating element of a warship 
depends on copper. Even the big guns 


depend on copper for accurate firing,- 


each projectile having one or more 
driving bands made of copper or a 
copper alloy. 

Even in the old days of wooden ships 
and iron men, the Navy sheathed its 
hulls with copper for protection from 
marine growths and parasites. 

To keep abreast of the wartime needs 
of our Navy and other branches of the 
fighting forces, plants operated by The 
American Brass Company will fabri- 
cate this year considerably more copper 
and copper alloys than in any previous 
year. For this achievement every one 
of the many thousand U.S. employees 
has earned the right to wear the “E” 
pin and to see the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant flying over his plant. «800A, 
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then content with uniformly high rates of 


pay. 

But the WLB last week by-passed all 
this and seemingly was impressed by 
Lewis’s docile appeal. Wayne L. Morse, 
member representing the public, which 
must pay the increased price of coal which 
any WLB concession would bring about, 
said that Lewis’s presentation opened “an 
entirely new vista.” 

That scene in Washington was a pre- 
liminary skirniish. What happened at the 
Allis-Chalmers plants was a major advance 
for Lewis. It was largely the coal chief’s 
actions which had provoked the curbs on 
labor written into law in the Connally- 
Smith-Harness Act. And that hasty piece 
of legislation unexpectedly was responsible 
for Lewis’s latest victory. For a fortnight 
ago Attorney General Francis Biddle paved 
the way for the Allis election by ruling 
that under the anti-strike law a minority 
could be permitted to contest the right of a 
majority to act as a bargaining agent. And 
now if the National Labor Relations Board 
recognizes District 50’s claim to represent 
the Allis-Chalmers workers and authorizes 
an election to decide the matter, as seems 
likely, it would put an end to the NLRB’s 
attempt to bring peace to labor relations 
by certifying unions to bargain with man- 
agement for specified periods. For such a 
decision in the Allis case would open the 
way for any minority to gum up a working 
agreement at any time, no matter how long 
it had yet to run. 

On the other hand one of those trick 
riders, to which Congress has lately taken 
a fancy, stops the NLRB from acting 
where an agreement has been in force for 
90 days without protest by a competing 
union. And District 50’s action came more 
than three months after the CIO union 
got its contract with Allis approved last 
April. 

Out of all these varied moves, this is 
clear: The way is now wide open for juris- 
dictional union fights in American fac- 
tories. 


Coal Dust 


Secretary Ickes, as coal administrator, 
outlined a formula last week for restoring 
to private operation the coal mines now 
run by the government: Each mine operat- 
ing manager is to inform the administrator 
when he considers the requirements of the 
Connally-Smith-Harness law for ending 
government possession and control of the 
mines have been fulfilled, and he must sup- 
ply factual evidence in support of his 
opinion. This didn’t mean that the mines 
would be turned back immediately when 
such information is given. Ickes only said 
this would “aid the administrator in mak- 
ing his determinations when the policy 's 
established as to when and how the mines 
will be turned back.” 


{ Several bituminous operators, members 
of the Bituminous Coal Institute’s policy 
committee, rolled up their sleeves and met 
newspaper reporters at a gathering in New 
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Acme 
Legal Weed: Two things come 
from hemp. One is good: fiber for rope. 
The other is bad: marijuana, a nar- 
cotic. Because of anti-narcotic laws, 
growing of the weed has been pro- 
hibited for many years in many states. 
But now that Asiatic sources of rope 
fiber supply are cut off, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture is asking that. 


300,000 acres of hemp be grown this 
year. Middle Western farmers re- 
sponded by planting fields like this. 





York last week. In effect they said: You 
ordinarily hear from us only when there’s 
labor trouble. Now we’ve formed this out- 
fit to help us tell you what you want to 
know about the soft-coal industry. 
Questioned on their views of the Lewis- 
WLB fight, the operators said that ap- 
proval of the Illinois contract would cost 
consumers of soft coal an additional 55 
cents a ton. Regardless of the WLB’s de- 
cision, they said, operators would con- 
tinue to do business on the basis of the 
board's June 18 decision which rejected 
the UMW’s demand for portal-to-portal 
pay. This decision Lewis has refused to 
Mcorporate in a signed agreement. 


Aviation Notes 


Lt. Col. Cass Hough leveled off his P-38 
at 48,000 feet, turned down the nose, and 
opened the throttle wide. The Lightning 
roared straight toward earth in a vertical 
dive while the altimeter needle tmwound 
ma crazy spin. Hough screamed at the 
top of his voice to ease the fast-changing 
Pressure on his ears. For fifteen seconds 
of the 25-second 5-mile dive to the 18,000- 
foot level, Hough took his hands off the. 


controls and jotted down notes. At 18,000 


(Continued on Page 65) 














“JACK, WHAT CAN | 
DO TO MAKE MY TIRES 
LAST LONGER?” 


TIRE LIFE 


IS MIGHTY IMPORTANT NOW! 


@ Millions of car owners have never 
had the Shock Absorbers on their 
cars inspected; that’s the reason for 
the shortened life of many tires. 

Well-working Shock Absorbers 
save tires, because they prevent the 
terrific rebound of the load on the 
tires—cupping and uneven wear also 
become less prevalent. 

Any automobile manufacturer will 
tell you that efficient Shock Absorb- 
ers save wear and tear on the entire 





car, and many times they prevent 
accidents that would prove costly. 

All types of Shock Absorbers 
should be inspected and refilled every 
5000 miles; those that are worn out 
and useless should be replaced with 
new Monroes. 

Your service man will gladly ine 
spect your Shock Absorbers, he 
wants to help you save your tires, 
Monroe Auto Equipment Company, 
Monroe, Michigan. 








“YOUR SHOCK ABSORBERS 
SHOULD BE INSPECTED 
nicht NOW!” 








SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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TODAY the extraordinary precision of 
the Hamilton master navigation watch 
fs helping U.S. Navy Blimps keep accu- 
rately on their course. Tomorrow, you'll 


precision reflected in a postwar 





find 
Hamilton you'll be proud to own. 
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What Will Happen When We Lick Hitler 
IV. Prices 


by RALPH ROBEY - 


W. mow have the greatest ac- 
cumulation of “excess” buying power in 
our history. Bank deposits amount to 
more than §$100,000,000,000; actual 
money held by the public to more than 
$17,000,000,000; War Bonds, which are 
convertible into cash at the will of the 
holders, to more then. $16,000,000,000. 
Can we possibly prevent runaway in- 
flation at the end of the war? Or can 
we, tf we continue wartime controls, 
gradually work ourselves out of this 
situation without a skyrocketing of 
prices? . 

It is better to answer the second of 


these questions first. 
General opinion today apparently is 


1 that it will be desirable to continue our 


price controls for some time after the 


_war. If that is done, it is thought, we 


will be able to prevent a postwar. infla- 
tion and a subsequent deflation. And 
superficially, it may be admitted, it ap- 
pears that there is much to such a line 
of argument. Actually, however, as a 
— analysis will show, it is completely 
false. 


Let us suppose that at the end of 
the war we have $100,000,000,000 of 
“excess” buying power in the hands of 
the public and that we decide to con- 
tinue the present controls until enough 
goods are produced to offset this ac- 
cumulated volume of purchasing power. 
Let us assume further, just for purposes 
of clarity, that to produce $100,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods will take six 
months. What will happen? 

The answer must be obvious. We 
would get no place at all insofar as 
catching up with the accumulated buy- 
ing power is concerned. This is because 
the production of the $100,000,000,000 
worth of goods would add another $100,- 
000,000,000 worth of. buying power to 
the economy—buying power that is 
paid out in wages, interest, dividends, 
etc.—for production, of course, is the 
very way by which buying power is 
created. Every dollar of production 
means another dollar of buying power. 
So at the end of six months we would 


be no farther along in catching up with. 


our “excess” buying power, if we assume 
prices held level, than we were when we 
*begun. 


But even so, wouldn’t this be better . 


peican: ehyeoubeet?. IE that 


‘wreck our economy. 


were the choice, there would be some- 
thing to say for a continuation of con- 
trols. But that isn’t the choice. The 
government can order the automobile 
companies to charge not more than so 
much for a car, but it cannot. prevent 
the person who purchases the car at 
this price from turning around and by 
one means or another selling it to some- 
one else for 50 or 100 per cent more. In 
other words, continuation of price con- 
trols in the postwar period would not 
prevent the “excess” buying power 
from being utilized. At most it would 
merely drive such buying power into 
“black markets.” .. . 


Does this mean that there is no 
alternative to.a.-rise.of. prices in. the 
postwar period? That is exactly what it 
means. If we exclude taxation, a rise in 
prices and the use: of-the funds‘ for’ 
capital investments are the only ways 
by which the “excess” buying power 
can be absorbed in the economy. 

But too much should not be read into 
this conclusion that there will be a rise 
of prices in the postwar period. A rise 
of prices can mean anything. How great 
is the rise likely to be? That is the im- 
portant point. 

In the judgment of competent stu- 
dents in this field, the rise will not be 
anything approximating runaway infla- 
tion. In the first place we will have a 
productive capacity capable of pouring 
a volume of goods on the market the 
like of which we have never seen before. 
Secondly, there is no reason to assume 
that everyone is going to rush into the 
market the day after the war is over 
and insist on getting the goods he wants 
regardless of what they cost. Finally, 
the government will have enormous 
quantities of goods—goods of the kind 
we will want—which it can release to 
the markets. 

All told, therefore, it appears reason- 
able to conclude that while we are cer- 
tain to have a rise of prices when the 
war is over, the rise will not be of dev- 
astating proportions. Specifically, the 
increase.is more likely to be 100 per ¢:nt 
than it is to be 400 or 500 per cent. This 
will be enough to cause a lot of hard- 
ship for those living on fixed incomes, 
and it will necessitate many readjust- 
ments in other directions, but it will not 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

fect he began a gentle wide-arc pull-out 
and at 8,000 feet was flying level. He had 
fown at 780 miles an hour, 1,144 feet a 
gecond—faster than sound itself, which 
travels at 764 miles an hour at sea level 
and 664 miles an hour at 50,000 feet. He 
did this twice, the second time in a P-47 
Thunderbolt, diving from 39,000 feet. 

For these record-breaking feats, per- 
formed over England last September and 
February, Colonel Hough, a resident of 
Plymouth, Mich., and technical director 
of the United States Army Eighth Fighter 








Associated Press 
Hough outsped sound 


Command, last week received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. 


{ Twelve pilots in the Air Transport Com- 
mand have organized what they hope will 
be a worldwide air transportation service 
after the war. Trans-Ocean Air Lines, Inc., 
with its president listed as Capt. Thomas 
G. Smith of Atlanta, Ga., filed a registra- 


@ tion statement last week with the Securi- 


ties and Exchange Commission, covering 
the original issue of capital stock. 


{ The Frisco Transportation Co., a subsid- 
lary of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way, applied last week to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for permission to operate 
air passenger, mail, and freight services 
over ten routes.’ After the war, the com- 
pany proposes a network using helicopters 
and other craft, serving principal cities of 
the nine states (Missouri, Arkansas, Ok- 
thoma, Texas, Kansas, Tennessee, Mis- 
Sissippi, Alabama, and Florida) in which 
parent railroad operates. 


Postwar Pullmans 


The Pullman Co. has up its sleeve two 
eping-car developments which it will 
tring out after the war. One, a de luxe 
‘ech in daytime, is transformed into a 
tiple-deck sleeper at night with berths 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


co 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and mag: 
boilers, furnaces; osbestcs textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
asbestos corrugated sheathing 


yUL HE SPECIFY 


WH szep ASBESTOS 


an a CIVILIAN AGAIN? 
wi ‘J 





**Don’t bother to answer, soldier. We know you’ve plenty on your 
mind—Japs, artillery fire, the next advance; urgent x like that. 
There’s little time now to think about the materials that make your 
field telephone such an efficient piece of fighting equipment. 


**But when the war is over, and you pick up that electrical engineer- 
ing career again, you'll remember the things that served you well in 
the South Seas campaign; for instance, the K&M Ebonized Asbestos 
in your telephone kit.” ; 


Peace or war, K&M Ebonized Asbestos is an ideal electrical insula- 
tion for switchboards, panels, bus bar supports, testing tables, light 
switches. Being asbestos fibre, binding cement and insulating com- 
pound molded under tremendous pressure, it can absorb high voltages 
without puncture. Ebonized also withstands severe shock, vibration 
and temperature change. 


Under the pressure of war, K&M has learned how to make its 
products better and faster. Constant research is leading to the develop- 
ment of many new and improved products for the future. 


It is our belief that Industry will plan a way to use every bit of 
present research and “‘war-plus” production to meet the enormous 
needs of the “‘V” years ahead. 

a * a 


Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


MPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 





ia _insulations for pipes, 





asbestas marine insulations; ecousticol material; asbestos 


asbestos ings; 
ond flat lumbers; osbestos-cement pipe for water mains 








EXTRA FOOD COUPONS FOR YOU, MADAM 
_.- COMPLIMENTS OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


HANKS to American railroads, you can leave your 
food ration coupons at home when you go shopping 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Oranges, lemons, grapefruit, melons, cherries, berries, 


and many other fruits do not require precious ration points. . 


Potatoes, tomatoes, green beans, peas, cabbage, let- 
tuce, and many other vegetables are point free. 


These are brought to your local markets by railroads 
—often from thousands of miles away. 


It is a tremendous job to keep the supplies of foods 
moving these days when ‘railroad facilities are carrying 
unprecedented loads of war materials and supplies. 


But the Erie and other American railroads are con- 
tinuing to serve the home front as well as the battle front. 


And those extra 
coupons you have as a 
result of buying fresh 
fruits and vegetables 
are with the compli- 
ments of your Ameri- 
can railroads. 


* 
: WET TONS Dany 


AMERICAN RAILROADS ay WAR 







Buy Wer Bonds and Stampe 





* ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY * 








Erie Railroad 
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arranged in tiers of three in compartments 
that run crosswise in the car. Accommo. 
dating 42 to 45 sleeping passengers com. 
pared wtih the present 48-60 seating ca. 
pacity of de luxe coaches, it is expected 
to be price-baited substantially below the 
cost of conventional berths. 

The other development is the prewar 
but little-known duplex roomette of space. 
saving design, providing 24 individual 
rooms with all the attendant Pullman 
luxuries at approximately the same cost 
as the present lower berth. 


{| Businessmen who have found sleeping. 
car reservations hard to get understood 
why when the Pullman Co. reported last 
week that mass movements of troops by 
Pullman during June totaled 874,000. 
Total movement of troops in Pullman cars 
for the first six months of the year was 
4,902,000, compared with the 2,877,600 
moved in the same period last year. 


Wheat Figures 


From the milling centers last week came 
the good news that the season’s carry-over 
of .all kinds of wheat is the second largest 
on record and the industry is stock-piling 
against the possibility of a military and 
civilian demand which by fall may exceed 
daily capacity. 
On the financial side, General Mills, with 
the largest sales volume in company his- 
tory, reported net profits of $5,365,945 for 
the fiscal year ended May $1. This con- 
pared with $5,135,111 in the previous year. 
During this period taxes jumped from 
$5,000,000 to $11,500,000, while payrolls 
increased $2 per cent to $23,300,000. In the 
same fiscal period the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. showed a slight increase in earnings Ir 
with a net of $1,170,616 that compared { 
with $1,040,083 last year. Taxes rose from bon 
$1,150,000 to $1,770,000. way 


Builders to Shipbuilders 


Many a prewar excavation watcher and 
sidewalk engineer, nostalgic for the good te th 
old days when Manhattan’s subways and 
skyscrapers were being built, must have 
stiffened to attention last week. Two big of ¢ 
New York construction firms revealed they fron 
were going into the shipbuilding business. thei 

To double the present rate of tanker con- Ster 
struction, the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co. (with twelve shipways and 
22,000 workers) had employed the Turner frier 
Construction Co. and Spencer, White & thei 
Prentis, Inc., to collaborate jointly in the 
construction of 80 steel tankers for the ine 
Maritime Commission. With a speed of 18 
knots, the 500-foot tankers are rated a oem 
18,000 tons displacement—almost the sie Skip 





of ocean liners. The program will cost m Huc 
excess of $200,000,000. 
The marriage of shipbuilding brains and 
construction industry talent is not new tof med 
the emergency shipbuilding progral; exar 
Henry J. Kaiser’s vast operations on the 1 
West Coast long’ ago demonstrated its rade 





practicality. And both New York firms 
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"Me Change the Baby?” 


IF the baby’s mother can learn to rivet steel pants on a 
bomber, then old Uncle Gamaliel can change his bachelor 
ways and learn to pin square pants on the baby... of even 
tead the comics to four-year-old Junior. 


Change, you see, is the order of the day. 


And if you, like Uncle Gamaliel, have thought that 
“the comics” were undignified —no place to present a sales- 
winning story about advertised products—just make a poll 
of our millions of fighting men. Most of these men come 
from homes where the entire family finds in “the comics” 
their Gilbert and Sullivan—their Joseph Conrad—their 
Stephen Leacock. 

The characters in Puck-The Comic Weekly are their 
friends, their iatimates, their entertainers. These men and 
their home fciks find the life of “Blondie” a hilarious 
mirror. “Tillie; the Toiler”, with an eye for smartness in 
dress, has set many a style. “Believe-it-or-not” Ripley pre- 
sents strange instructive facts about the world we live in. 
Skippy is as dignified as Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Fian— Puck is vivid, colorful, exciting. 

Puck-The Comic Weekly is primarily an entertainment 
medium designed to do a MAJOR advertising job. For 
example: 


1. -Over 80% of all adults read the Comics. Three national 
weeklies deliver 293 adult readers per dollar invested in half- 


page or larger space, but Puck-The Comic Weekly delivers 
717 adult readers per dollar invested in an average adver- 
tisement. 


2 . Visibility and readership are tops because Puck accepts 
only a limited number of advertisements per issue. Space 
in Puck is a valuable franchise. 


3..A leading national advertiser whose market is masculine, 
ran two test advertisements in Puck and in the four leading 
weekly magazines. Puck pulled more coupons than these 
four weekly magazines combined! In the last three years 
this advertiser has run at least one color advertisement every 
month in Puck. 


Distributed to more than 6,250,000 families through 
15 great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast, Puck-The 
Comic Weekly is read by over 20,000,000 people—men, 
women and children—and blankets the great industrial areas, 
the most prosperous markets in the U.S.A. 


To gain a real understanding of Puck’s essential power 
and dignity, top executives—president, sales manager, and 
advertising manager, together with key men in the adver- 
tising agency—should see and carefully consider Puck’s 
analysis of “Your Customers of Tomorrow.” Puck-The 
Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York—Heatst 
Building, Chicago. 
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This type of big plywood cargo plane is being supplanted by metal carriers, better and more quickly built now that .. 


have been moving in the direction of that 
trend with construction projects in various 
parts of the world. Turner has been asso- 
ciated with other contractors in building a 
dozen naval fleet and air bases in the Pa- 
cific area and Spencer, White & Prentis re- 
cently completed three super-drydocks, 
largest in the East, plus a highway and 
dock project in Iran and Iraq for the 
United States Army. ° 


Plane Plan Change 


The Army Air Forces were not over- 
looking any bets last year. Airplanes were 
needed in quantity all over the Allied 
world. In particular demand were big car- 
go planes to move munitions, men, and 
equipment in and out of small, unim- 
proved airports. So the War Department 
asked the Curtiss-Wright Corp.—designer 
of the all-metal C-46 Commando cargo 
craft—to develop a similar big ship but 
this one of nonstrategic materials. 

The result was the experimental C-76 
Caravan, made largely of wood. The first 
C-76 flew in Missouri early this year after 
the War Department had let contracts for 
it to Curtiss-Wright and to Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc. The plane had a 108-foot 
wing span, was powered with two 1,200- 
horsepower radial engines, and had a car- 
go capacity of about 4,500 pounds. 

But last week the War Department can- 
celed all contracts for the C-76. Among 
its reasons: Aluminum production is far 
ahead of year-old estimates; there is a 
shortage of spruce and other woods; and 
“experience during the experimental pe- 
riod and flights with the experimental 
model have established that the plane 
would be more expensive and less efficient 
than those now manufactured from metal.” 

Manufacturers of the three all-metal 
cargo planes now in volume production— 
the Curtiss C-46 Commando; the Douglas 
C-47, similar to commercial airlines’ two- 


. . . aluminum can be rolled so fast 


engined DC-3; and the Douglas C-54, the 
four-engined military version of the DC-4 
—were told to go ahead and produce those 
planes to the limit. 

Curtiss-Wright and Higgins promptly 
announced that the facilities of their re- 
spective plants at Louisville, Ky., and at 
New Orleans, La—previously scheduled 
for C-76 production—would be used to 
step up production of the C-46 Com- 
mando, twice the size of the C-76 and the 
largest twin-engined airplane in the world. 





‘°F’ for Electro 


How a Small Detroit Plant 
Rolls Off 20 Bombs a Minute 


In its Sept. 21, 1942, issue, NEwswEEK 
had a story relating how some small man- 
ufacturing businesses, by an aggressive, 
positive approach to war contracting, 
could not only save themselves from ob- 
livion but contribute greatly to licking the 
Azis. One of the companies mentioned 
was Electromaster, Inc., of Detroit, Mich. 
Since then, the business editor has been 
watching this company to learn what 
made it tick, to get the “how” of its suc- 
cess. Last week Electromaster was going 
still stronger. And because the facts about 
this little-known concern are typical not 
only of the ingenuity and drive associated 
with American private enterprise but of 
small business particularly when given 
half a chance to come through, Newswekk 
brings its earlier report up to date. 


Charles Chaplin made a lot of money 
satirizing Detroit-style production lines in 
his 1986 movie “Modern Times.” Seven 
years later, however, & small, structurally 
obsolete Detroit war plant has just won 
its second Army-Navy “E” for a produc- 
tion-line operation that makes Chaplin's 
fantastic line of jittering human automa- 
tons look like a nineteenth-century black- 
smith shop. 

R. B. (Dick) Marshall, slim and gray- 
ing 44-year-old president and general man- 
ager of Electromaster, Inc., which made 
electric ranges until 1941, calls it “the 
merry-go-round.” Every three seconds 
Marshall’s merry-go-round turns out a 
intricate new type of incendiary bomb 02 
a faster monthly schedule than any o 
eight other plants doing the same job. 

The story of the. merry-go-round # 












| 2 to share our 


thoughts with somebody else — or our picnic 


lunch with a friend —helps us to keep our 





on in a topsy turvy world. For millions 


of Americans the simple joys of companionship are made deeper, richer, 





more satisfying with a glass of friendly SCHLITZ... brewed with just the 4iss 


of the hops, none of the bitterness. 
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— all of the delicate hop favor — none of the bitterness. 


y- 
i ws Once you taste America’s most distinguished beer you'll 
— never go back to a bitter brew. You'll always want 
me that famous flavor found only in Schlitz. 

out al In 12-02. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 


Copyright 1943, Jes. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Firestone should be the leader in building 
better tires from American-made synthetic 
rubber, for Firestone has always been the 
pioneer in developing new materials, new 
methods and new machines that have 
resulted in tremendous advancements in 
tire design, construction and performance. 


In 1933, Firestone built the FIRST synthetic 


- rubber airplane tires for our armed forces. 
In 1934, Firestone built its FIRST synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires. In 1940, Firestone 
FIRST went into production on synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires and began the 
~ manufacture of its own synthetic rubber, 
called Butaprene, the same type that was 
later adopted by the Government. In 1942, 
Firestone became the FIRST company to 
produce synthetic rubber in a Government- 
owned plant and later this same plant 
_ became the FIRST to make synthetic rubber 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone S: 
Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over 


“aE 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


using butadiene maids Rion grain 1 alcohol. 
And today Firestone is making synthetic 
rubber tires for passenger cars, trucks, buses, 
airplanes, tractors, farm implements and 
all types of war vehicles. 


All of these years of experience, all of the 
knowledge that made these FIRSTS possible 
have been called upon in producing the 
new Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tire built 
with American-made synthetic rubber. It 
is now ready for the car owners of America 
as released by the Government. But do not 
think that the crisis is past! America’s 
greatest rubber supply is still on the wheels 
of its 27,000,000 cars. So you must continue 
all of the rubber conservation measures that 
have been so effective. However, if you are 
eligible and require new tires, remember 
this — in mileage, in strength and in safety 
the new Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tire 
upholds the Firestone tradition of ‘‘Best in 
Rubber — Synthetic or Natural.”’ 


B.C. 





_ BUTAPRENE— The Marvelous New Firestone Synthetic Rubber 


more uses than natural rubber. Yes, Butaprene, 
exclusively by Firestone, is here to stay. ‘< 


the marvelous new synthetic rubber 


it will bea vital material in 


dreams come true in the wonderful world of 
_ tomorrow! 
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Salute to Memphis... and its post-war future 


High on the Chickasaw Bluffs overlooking the 
mighty Mississippi, stands Memphis... . historic, 
colorful, truly representative of the romantic 
river cities of the Old South. But considerations 
other than its charm governed our choice of 
Memphis as the site for additional aircraft manu- 
facturing plant facilities. 


Favorable climatic conditions, accessibility of 
location, adequate supplies of labor, exception- 
ally good electric, gas, and water facilities, en- 
lightened and progressive civic and community 
leadership—all these are highly important factors 
which influenced the location of a McDonnell 
Plant at the Memphis Municipal Airport. 


Details concerning the type and performance 
of aircraft which will soon roll out on our run- 
ways—are of military necessity, restricted. But 
you may be sure that these aircraft will play an 
important role in hastening the day of victory 
for America and our Allies. 


That’s our job in Memphis, ow. But one day, 
when victory has been won and peacetime trans- 
portation is resumed, this old river city will 
become an important ocean port—in the Ocean 
of the Air. Then, we hope to add our share to 
the contributions which Memphis and the New 
South will make to the New World of the Air. 


MDONNELL Aircraft Brporatier 


PLANES: PARTS: PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 


Manufgolurers 
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amazing—almost as amazing as the tale of 
Electromaster itself, which is an industrial 
tail wagging a production dog composed 
of twelve major subcontractors, all larger 
than Electromaster itself, and 40 minor 
subcontractors. 

. Since making some of the bombs that 
rode the racks of Gen. Jimmy Doolittle’s 
planes in the raid on Tokyo, Electromas- 
ter’s little plant on Atwater Street, near 
Detroit’s river front, has gone through 
seven major conversions. When the new 
and highly secret type of incendiary was 
developed by the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice late in 1942 Dick Marshall, nosing 
around, got in on it just a hair’s breadth 
behind Republic Steel, which has two 
plants engaged in making the bombs. 

He obtained an order that dwarfed all 
previous commitments and hurried back 
to Detroit to reconvert his plant for the 
biggest, fastest job yet. And out of that 
came the merry-go-round. 

It starts on the ground floor of the little 
plant, where materials made by the small 
army of subcontractors flow into two 100- 
foot duplicate conveyor lines. 

“We ‘conveyorized’ the job,” Marshall 
says, “because we knew we'd have to de- 
pend more and more on female labor. We 
didn’t want them to do any lifting or 
carrying.” 

Onto those twin conveyor lines flow 
subassemblies. Workers pick off the bombs 
for trimming or boring or punching, then 
slap them back on. At the end of the first 
100-foot lines the bombs go into truck 
trailers which whisk them 25 miles to 
brazing furnaces at Mio, Mich., und back 
again. Then they go onto another pair of 
conveyors, each 100 feet long, up another 
set of conveyors to the second floor, 
through a complicated set of cleaning, 
spray painting, and finishing operations. 
In one mechanically intricate operation, a 
spray nozzle on an eccentric cam squirts a 
synthetic-rubber gasket onto the rim of 
the tail assembly, where it fits into the 
‘body of the hexagonal bomb. 


Cooperation: There is another rea- 
son for Electromaster’s production records, 
and it is no secret at all: A highly satis- 
factory cooperation between workers and 
management. The company’s 350 workers, 
half of them women and all AFL members, 
have not protested the speed of the new 
production line. (“We know the line 
doesn’t move too fast because most of the 
workers keep ahead of it,” Marshall says.) 
And, to boot, they just recently signed 
an unusual new contract with the com- 
pany which provides for no pay rises 
(hourly rates already were 25 per cent 
more than the Jan. 1, 1941-May 1, 1942, 
hase period compared with the Little“Steel 
formula of 15 per cent) and provides ad- 
ditionally for no closed shop, no checkoff. 
It is to endure until three months after 
the end of the war. The company volun- 
larily provides safety shoes, uniforms, 
$1,000 of insurance, and hospitalization. 

Meanwhile, Electromaster is not piling 
up any fortunes in war production. With 


a capital investment of slightly more than 
$1,000,000, its 1942 sales volume was a 
little under $3,000,000, and its profit, after 
taxes, $75,000. The government recently 
renegotiated its contracts and gave Elec- 
tromaster a clean bill of health. The 1943 
sales volume will be close to $8,000,000, 
with profits in proportion. Electromaster 
doesn’t know how much it will be allowed 
to keep. 


Utility’s Last Will 
Supreme Court Ruling Blocked, 
North American Dissolves Self 


Sooner or later, reasoned the 53-year-old 
North American Co., second largest and 
one of the oldest public-utility holding 
companies in the nation, some stranger in 
the government, acting under the “death 
sentence” provision of the Public Utility 
Holding Co. Act of 1935, would set to work 
with an ax. So, last week, tired of waiting 
for the ponderous government wheels to 
turn, tired of waiting for the measured 
tread of the executioner, the company 
made known its plans for dissolution; some 
outsider’s ax work “might be less favor- 
able to the stockholders.” 

But the company clung desperately to a 


shred of hope for a reprieve. Just possibly 
the Supreme Court might save the $1,000,- 
000,000 outfit and the cluster of electric 
power and utility companies which cling to 
its spreading skirts. Edward L. Shea, presi- 
dent of North American, explained: 

“The company expressly reserves the 
right to proceed with argument before the 
Supreme Court at any time when a quorum 
of justices may be available to hear the 
argument.” 

Beaten in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals last January on its ap- 
peal against the Securities and Exchange 
Commission ruling of April 1942 ordering 
it to divest itself of practically all its 
assets, North American had gone confi- 
dently to the Supreme Court on April 15 
this year. Clearly there was a case, the 
company believed, and it meant to press it. 
But one major hitch presented itself: it 
looked as if a Supreme Court quorum (six 
members) might be difficult to obtain. 

Chief Justice Stone disqualified himself 
(as he had in 1936, as an associate justice, 
in an action involving North American) 
because twenty years ago he acted as 
counsel for Sullivan & Cromwell, which 
handles law business for North American. 
Also disqualifying themselves were As- 
sociate Justices Douglas, a former SEC 
chairman, Jackson, ex-Attorney General, 
and Reed, onetime Solicitor General, all 








Acme 


F ragile: Press-agented as the first raft ever made of glass, this floating 
bubble was the outcome of experimentation by the Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
(a division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.). The new material is “foam- 
glass,” which consists of tiny sealed air chambers. Light in weight (about 10 
pounds per cubic foot as compared with 156 pounds for ordinary glass), its 
specific gravity is about that of cork. Because of its buoyancy and insulating 
properties, the makers of “foamglass” see large postwar salcs possibilities. 
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REPRENE 


@ The quality and serviceability of rubber 
products always have depended upon chemically con- 
trolled compounding. The same is true of synthetics. 
No one synthetic rubber is the answer to all needs, 
but the right combination of ingredients produces high 
quality hose, belting, packing and molded goods. 

For over six years Republic has made a line of im- 


* proved mechanical rubber products that have been 


compounded to render outstanding service, and has 
marketed them under the brand—-“REPRENE.” These 
items have had characteristics never attainable when 
compounded with natural rubber. “REPRENE” pro- 
ducts have had resistance to oil, solvents, heat, light 
and age. These common industrial enemies of rubber 
do not hold terror for “REPRENE.” 
Where longer service and trouble-free maintenance is 
desired, even in contact with oil and grease, let Re- 
public technicans specify and compound synthetics for 
the job. The name “REPRENE” assures you ot a syn- 
thetic-improved hose, belt or other mechanical rubber 
product. 

Your Republic Distributor has the knowledge and facilities to provide ade 

vantages of supply and service available i no other way on your needs for 


mechanual rubber and other equipment. Utilize bis services C ly. Hrs display 
of the Republic Distributor Emblem is your assurance of his qualifications. 
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three at one time or another in the past 
seven years charged with enforcing various 
provisions of the Public Utility Holding 
Co. Act. Besides that, Justice Murphy was 
ill. So North American’s case was held 
over without argument—perhaps until the 
court’s fall term, more probably indefinite- 
ly until either the court’s quorum rule is 
changed or new appointments to the high 
bench have altered its membership. 

Without waiting, North American wrote 
its will: The system would be divided into 
four independent units, with a fifth to 
serve as a liquidating agency for the 
company’s various investments. Equipped 
with a five-year bank loan of $34,881,500, 
at 2 per cent a year, North American pur- 
poses retiring at once all outstanding 334 
and 31% per cent debentures at current re- 
demption prices and accrued interest. 

If the plan is approved by the SEC, a 
60-day “take-down” privilege would en- 
sue: Each holder of North American com- 
mon stock would obtain his proportionate 
share of the underlying stock of North 
American subsidiaries by surrendering his 
holdings and paying in cash—at about 
$11.67 a share—to help retire the indebted- 
ness and preferred stock which rank ahead 
of the common. Then the company’s assets 
would be divided among the four regional 
holding companies, each of which would as- 
sume its obligations under the bank-loan 
agreement and would issue preferred and 
common stock in proportionate amounts to 
North American stockholders. In this way 
each regional unit would become independ- 
ent of the others. 


Exit Gunk 


In guarded interviews during recent 
weeks, American submarine commanders 
have been telling how they have made 
longer cruises, reached their patrol areas 
faster. than before, fired their torpedoes, 
and made quick getaways. One of the fac- 
tors which has helped them do these things 
was explained by the Navy to Newsweek 
last week. It is a heavy-duty lubricating 
oil which improves operating efficiency 
(how much is a military secret) and great- 
ly decreases maintenance work on Diesel 
engines by reducing lacquering, scuffing, 
and carbon coatings within the engine. 

At Navy request, it was pioneered in 
1940 by the Standard Oil Co. of California 
whose scientists discovered that the ad- 
dition of certain chemicals to ordinary oil 
helped to reduce gunk (a residuum of com- 
bustion which includes carbon, lacquer, and 
tar). Today the new lubricant is being 
made by most major oil companies in 
America. Officially it is called RPM-Delo 
—RPM for resistance, power, and mileage; 
Delo for Diesel engine lubricating oil. 

At present all RPM-Delo goes to the 
armed forces. But its postwar implications 
are many. With it, automobiles no doubt 
will run farther and faster with fewer oil 


- changes; airplane engines will not need # 


many overhauls; even the oil which dubs 
cates farm machinery perhaps will be 
benefited by RPM-Delo. 





\ ran Only One exception 


WORLDS LARGEST PRODUCER 
Ok ALUMINUM FORGINGS FOR 
ATRPLANES 


To Chevrolet, “conversion” has meant 
not only a complete swing from peace- 
time toswar production, but also far- 
reaching changes in this company’s 


manufacturing system. 


One important part of this pro- 
gram has been Chevrolet's swift entry 
into the manufacture of aluminum 


aircraft forgings. 


Totally unknown in this field in 
peacetime, Chevrolet has, in a period 
measurable in months, become one 
of the largest producers of aluminum 
forgings tn the world, with three 
plants already in operation and with 
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Today, Chevrolet is forging pro- 
rox Mitta ol fokek SM ol am oXolaalol-Tamolalo Me aol dele) 
planes ...making propeller pistons, 

propeller hubs, landing gear 

trunnions, crankcase sections and 
small parts for the Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engines it is volume- 
producing in its own plants. ... 
And Chevrolet is also supplying 
aluminum forgings for virtu- 
ally every aircraft producer 


in America. 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CHEVROLET. GENERAL MOTORS 
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Revolution in Soviet School System 


Kills Coeducation for Youthful Reds 


Lost in the recent flood of war news was 
a report on changes to be made in the 
Soviet education system, so important as 
to amount to a virtual new Russian revolu- 
tion. Briefly—and contrary to the trend 
elsewhere—the plan will do away with co- 
education for most Russian children. For 
the significance of the move, Bill Downs, 
Newsweek and CBS Moscow correspond- 
ent, has wirelessed this story: 


After six months of experimentation in 
the Moscow schools, a new plan has been 
devised which will be extended to all the 
major cities of the Soviet Union when the 
schools reopen on Aug. 25. 

The first basic change provides separate 
classes for boys and girls from kindergarten 
through high school. This means that co- 
education will exist only in the Soviet 
Union’s universities, colleges, and trades 
schools. The second adjustment to separate 
sex standards will bé compulsory military 
training, to be introduced through all 
classes by Jan. 1. Third, there will be an 
expansion of extracurricular activities to 
provide for control and contact between 
boys and girls, and to replace the lost 
classroom liaison. This will be done through 
“pioneer clubs,” a state-sponsored youth 
organization built along the lines of Amer- 
ica’s Boy and Girl Scouts. 


Explanation: An official report on the 
plan by the director of Moscow Public 
School 89, A. A. Solokhin, begins by rhetor- 
ically countering the argument that separa- 
tion of the sexes means “reinstitution of 
inequality between men and women in the 
state.” : 

Solokhin replies that the differences in 
adolescent studies create differences in 


mental processes which necessitate “differ-: 


ent pedagogical methods, special elabora- 
tion of studies, and different assignments 
... This differentiation cannot be achieved 
if girls and boys are sitting in the same 
classroom.” 

He also points out “the inevitable di- 
vision of labor between men and women.” 
This represents a change in the former at- 
titude of the Soviet educators, who ex- 
pressed pride in women coal miners, rail- 
road engineers, and common laborers. 
(Russian women are exceptionally strong 
and sturdy, and long used to heavy physi- 
cal labor—today they can be seen laying 
rails on Moscow’s tramways. Their sturdi- 
ness has been a great asset in war. in- 
dustries and on farms.) 

But Solokhin’s. report strikes a most 
interesting note for the future of Soviet" 
youth when it points out that “all jobs 
in society cannot be performed with equal 
success by men and women. There are 
many examples . . . a man must be a 
warrior, must be prepared to join the Red 
Army, and his preparation must have 
started in school .. . 

“There are girls at the front but they are 
mainly employed in the quartermaster sec- 
tions, hospitals, communication units, and 
such. As far as I know they are not per- 
mitted to participate in attacks. They don’t 
build bridges and highways, because this is 
a man’s hard labor . . . 

“But women have duties which men 
have not, and they are extremely impor- 
tant. The girl as a future mother must 
know how to care for children and how to 
educate them. Whatever is said about the 
various duties .of men and women in the 
education of children, mother is always 
mother and the schools must give the girl 
special knowledge of anatomy, psychology, 
and hygiene.” _ : 
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Sovfotos 
Mother Russia’s military training will be for boys only ... but checkers after school will still be co-ed 


This statement represents a new concep- 
tion of the Soviet woman and her place in 
family and national life. Sociologically it 
is a significant change from the early con- 
ceptions which simplified divorce processes, 
provided. state contraceptive service, and 
put emphasis on the nursery instead of the 
family. In recent years the trend has been 
in the opposite direction; the Soviet Union 
is taking measures to increase the birth 
rate, which since the war has been declin- 
ing because of the separation of families, 
improper feeding, and casualties. The new 
system is the first step in this direction. 


Recreation: The educator goes on to 
explain the importance of the new leisure- 
time program in these revealing words: 
“In wartime, extracurricular and _after- 
school work is even more necessary as a 
result of the weakened influence of the 
family on the child. The introduction of 
separate studies for boys and girls makes 
this especially important. I remember pic- 
tures of the old pre-revolutionary schools 
when common games between boys and 
girls were considered a crime. Naturally 
there is nothing to this. After lessons work 
must be organized so that boys and girls 
spend their leisure hours together . 
Literature, singing, dramatic, and other 
clubs should be coeducational. 

“Extracurricular activities must stimvu- 
late more interests for boys and girls. This 
doesn’t mean of course that children will 
no longer work in shops and garages or 
with constructors. If they wish to work in 
these circles, let them. But clubs for fine 
embroidery, sewing, weaving, homecraft 
must be created for girls. Also adult clubs. 
houses of culture, collective farm clubs, and 
industrial clubs must turn over their fa- 
cilities to children during certain hours of 
the day. 

“All educational facilities must be used 
to instruct boys and girls in a spirit of 
mutual respect and equality. The system of 
separate studies is an extremely important 
measure to consolidate Soviet schools and 
to raise them to a new level. Undoubted 
results will be seen in the progress of the 
children in discipline and in the consdli- 
dation of the Soviet family.” 











THE WAR has taught all manufacturers 
that precision control of process and pro- 
duction is absolutely essential for speed, 
quality and economy... Electronic Instru- 
ments by Brown have been of major assist- 
ance in meeting government standards and 
contract dates of delivery. This is due to 
their capacity to indicate, measure and con- 
trol with hair-breadth precision such essen- 
tial products as hi-octane gasoline, synthetics, 
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steel, munitions and dehydrated foods ... 
Brown engineers welcome any manufac- 
turer’s problem that involves precision 
control. Instruments by Brown are available 
to industries essential to the war effort. 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— a subsidiary of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
In Canada: Toronto, Ontario. In Europe: 
London, England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 
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for a ship built to carry | 
perishable tropic fruit... 


“War cargo instead of bananas now, 
Jim”, says Steve, supervisor of freight 
loading on this bustling dock. He gives 
the highball sign to the winchman and 
another big case swings over the side. 

Steve knew this ship of the Great 
White Fleet before she donned war 


paint. Knew her when she followed the 


trade for which she was built—the great 
trade between our country and our good 
neighbors in Middle America. 

Yes, hundreds of times Steve has han- 
dled the delicate operation of discharg- 
ing 60,000 bunches of fresh bananas 
from a trim liner of the 
Fleet. And when it came 
to efficient loading of 
southbound freight— 
sewing machines, trac- 
tors, and other manufac- 
tured goods urgently 
needed down in tropical 





Great White Fleet 


America—Steve had all the answers! 

When war came, Steve was trained 
and ready for the great task of loading 
war cargo without snarls, jams and 
breakage. He and hundreds of others 
who have grown up with the Great 
W bite Fleet—shore organizations, offi- 
cers and crews of the line—today are 
putting all they've got into the fight! 


* * * 


But the time will come—perhaps 
sooner than we think—when the Great 
White Fleet will be back in Caribbean 
‘service. The growing 
economic unity of the 
Americas makes it cer- 
tain, too, that the Fleet’s 
vital role in the exchange 
of goods and services 
will be even greater than 
before! 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA x 


EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS x 


NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 
Back the Attack! ... Buy War Bonds 
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THEATER 








Bergner Back 


Although Broadway’s 1943-44 theater 
season got off to an early and energetic 
start last week, the good news was some. 
what qualified by the fact that the opening 
gun (strictly .2@-caliber) was an A. H. 
Woods production unambiguously entitled 
“Try and Get It.” This misguided offering 
hopefully attempted to recapture the mild- 
ly wicked and highly popular aura of such 
early Woodsiana as “Up in Mabel’s Room” 
and “Getting Gertie’s Garter” but turned 
out to be a dreary little farce that rated 
the further distinction of being the first 
offering of the new season to close. 

Following that false start, an unusually 
active August week managed a revival of 
“The Metry Widow” (see page 179), a 
two-week return engagement of the prize- 
winning soldier sketches, “The Army Play 
by Play” (Newsweek, June 14), and the 
reappearance of Elisabeth Bergner, last 
seen on Broadway in 1935 in “Escape Me 
Never.” 

For the past few years the international 
stage-and-screen star has been foraging 
diligently for a vehicle capable of sustain- 
ing her new trip to Times Square. Her 
choice of “The Two Mrs. Carrolls” indi- 
cates that she recognized the title role as a 
field day and/or that the script pickings 
were pretty slim. This polite melodrama 
of attempted uxoricide, by Martin Vale 
(Mrs. Bayard Veiller), ran a_ successful 
year in London circa 1935-36. But even 
with the Vienna-born actress lifting the 
drama far above its natural level, it isn’t 
destined for an overly long life in New 
York. ‘ 

The author’s scene is a sunny villa in 
Southern and pre-Hitler France where 
Geoffrey Carroll, a rather moody artist, 
and Sally, his second wife, discuss beauty, 
the view from the window, and their love 
for each other, alternately and at length 
until Geoffrey meets the handsome widow 
who lives several villas down the road. 
Shortly after this meeting the second Mrs. 
Carroll begins to feel a little peaked—a 
condition that baffles the local sawbones 
but is quickly diagnosed by the lady her- 
self after a surprise visit from the first 
Mrs. Carroll, who conscientiously stops by 
to explain that Geoffrey, when impelled to 
change one wife for another, has a predi- 
lection for poison rather than the divorce 
courts. None of what ensues is quite a 
exciting as you may imagine, considering 


that Reginald Denham directed. But for 


all its faults, “The Two Mrs. Carrolls” is 
something to be grateful for because tt 
brings Bergner back and gives her a role 
in which she can be youthful and gay; 
wistful and wan, terrified and defiant. In 
the moments when they are allowed to 
compete on even terms, Victor Jory % 
Geoffrey, Stiano Braggiotti, Irene Worth, 
Philip Tonge, and the others in a good 
cast are able to improve on the material 
provided for ‘them. 
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MUSIC 


Merrier Widow 


Given Franz Lehar’s eternally fresh 
ater score, with taste and imagination a pro- 
etic duction of “The Merry Widow” is almost 
me slways a sure thing. Broadway’s latest 
ning # tribute to the gay Marsovian lady, which 
| opened last week under the banner of the 
ted New Opera Co. and its imperatrix, Yo- 
"08 janda Mero-Irion, is certainly the best of 
the current operetta revivals. Unhappily, 
one needed a microscope to find Lehar’s 
name,* so small was the type used in the 
med credit list. Equally unhappily, the New 
Opera Co. departed from its avowed pur- 
pose to advance young American singers 
and used two stars—the Polish tenor, Jan 
1ally @ Kiepura, as Prince Danilo and his wife, 
al of @ Marta Eggerth, as the Widow—who can 
), 4 hardly spik the Eengleesh. 

These objections aside, however, the new 
the “Merry Widow” is an enchanting show. 
Robert Stolz as conductor makes the most 
M of the music; Howard Bay’s sets are hand- 
Hi some; and George Balanchine’s choreog- 
raphy is as light-hearted as the score. 











| 


ae Though Kiepura (adorned with a won- 
_ drously curly hair piece) sings and acts in 


Her the worst traditions of the Metropolitan, 
nearly everybody else compensates with 


indi- pleasant spontaneity. And if Miss Eggerth 
asa : : 

sing does _ not seem endowed with sufficient 
‘ama @ merriment, then the beautiful Milada Mla- 


Vale dova, making her Broadway debut from 
.csful | the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, more 
than makes up for it with the grace and 
. the charm of her dancing. 


New Shostakovich and Sonya 


“To understand the mainspring of that 
boy’s creative intellect,” said the late 
irtist Alexander Glazunoff, “you must know 

’@ that family—and particularly his mother.” 
Glazunoff was speaking to Sergei Rach- 
ength maninoff. The subject of their conversa- 
vidow UO Was @ young man in his twenties who 
road. “2S little known outside of Soviet musical 
“Mrs. circles. : 
wheal Today, the whole world knows about 
hapa Dmitri Shostakovich. Those who can’t 
7 her- spell his name can at least pronounce it. 
. first | AS the man who put into his Seventh (or 
ps by Leningrad) Symphony the stirring notes 
led to of Red Russia’s incredible battle with 
predi- Nazi Germany, he is without-a-doubt the 
‘yorce | Most publicized composer of the current 
ite asm “CASON. 

Jering But of Dmitri Shostakovich—son, hus- 
it for band, and father—the world knows almost 
nothing. What of this mother and family 
who were so all-important? “Dmitri Shos- 
takovich, The Life and Background of a 





*Probably because Lehar i ungarian 
seeders as be whe Now ‘ 
Cc 






, possibly seizing 
impounding the royalties, and throwing the 
works open to American reproduction. 
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Soviet Composer” (260 pages. Illustrations. 
Knopf. $3.), is the first full-length ac- 
count of modern music’s mystery man. 
Written by the Russian pianist Victor 
Ilyich Seroff in collaboration with the 
composer’s aunt, Nadejda Galli-Shohat, it 
is first of all a book about Shostakovich’s 
home life and the social and economic 
factors which surrounded it. Significantly 
enough, it is far more a character study of 
the composer’s mother than it is a per- 
sonality portrait of the man himself. 

For her idolized Mitya (the usual nick- 
name for Dmitri), Sonya Shostakovich 
suffered almost endless hardship. In Mi- 
tya’s case, the universal undernourish- 
ment which the revolution brought to all 
Russian youngsters was complicated by a 
continual fight against tuberculosis and 
the necessity of finding, somehow, money 
for operations and sanitariums. Born of 
well-to-do parents, Sonya found herself 
walking the streets of Petrograd in the 
dead of winter without galoshes or warm 
stockings to miserably paid jobs as typist 
or cashier. 

This accomplished, however, and her 
son finally on the way to recognition and 
security, she could not reconcile herself 
to Dmitri’s desire to marry Nina Varzar. 
And when he finally went ahead on May 
18, 1982—when he was 26—even then she 
could not bear to leave him and continued 
to be a part of his household. 

There was little, if any, of the child 
prodigy in Mitya. Although delicate and 
slight in build, he had all of any boy’s 
interests—even a desire to run away from 
home and live with the gardener. But 
when his teachers complained of his com- 
plete inability to concentrate on mathe- 
matical problems, he said: “I just can’t 
concentrate on figures, my head is full of 
sounds.” A dreamy child with light hair 
and gray eyes, he grew into a slender 
young man with an air of nervous tension 








and an aloof reserve which discouraged 
intimacy. 

The relative merits of Shostakovich the 
composer of pure music and Shostakovich 
the drumbeater for the proletariat have 
been hashed and rehashed by critics ever 
since his controversial opera, “Lady Mac- 
beth of the District of Mzensk,” put him 
in the Communist doghouse in 1936 (his 
Fifth Symphony brought him out a year 


and a half later). What would have hap- 


pened, continually moan Western critics, 
if the composer of the exquisitely beauti- 
ful—and abstract—First Symphony had 
not had to think about politics and social 
messages? 

No appreciable difference at all, accord- 
ing to Seroff, for although Shostakovich 
was not a party member, he had always 
been surrounded with such liberal ideas 
and members of his family had been so 
involved with the revolution that to be- 
lieve that music must serve a purpose in 
the life of his country was second nature 
to him. Today, as the undisputed head of 
all Soviet music enterprises, he is a na- 
tional hero. Certainly he is also the 
USS.R.’s most potent propaganda instru- 
ment in the Western world. 


Swoon Song 


With Frank (‘““We swoon”) Sinatra, it’s 
no gag. “I have a passion for classical 
music,” he confessed last week. “I- own 
albums,” he explained further, “and T at- 
tend concerts whenever I can. That’s why 
I’m willing to help out when philharmonic 
societies approach me.” 

All things being unequal—especially the 
ratio of red to black in the books—Sta- 
dium Concerts, Inc., had asked Sinatra to 
sing with the New York Philharmonic. 
Previously this summer the boy baritone 
had appeared with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and with the National Symphony in 


Washington—all in the interests of a big- 
ger and better box office. Soon he is to 
take such Swoonatra specials as “It’s Al- 
ways You,” “Close to You,” and “The 
Song Is You” to the Hollywood Bowl. 

At the Stadium last week nobody ac. 
tually swooned—but one adolescent. red- 
headed girl tried hard. Clutching her com- 
panion in a frenzy of ecstasy, she sobbed 
openly as her idol assured her “I think of 
yo-ou.” Squeals of girlish passion drowned 
out the intimacy of Sinatra’s tone when, 
with studied carelessness, he took the mi- 
crophone stand in hand and swung it from 
side to side. “Don’t go, Frankie,” they 
pleaded as he sang “Old Man River” and 
its “Let me go ’way from the Mississippi.” 
This number, he explained carefully to the 
audience, had been included because it 
was more in keeping with the Stadium’s 
hallowed traditions. 

Concerted moans—timed to a split sec- 
ond—greeted “It Must Be Ri-ight, It 
Can’t Be Wro-ong,” which was delivered 
with what Mark Schubart of PM de- 
scribed as the uniform Sinatra tempo, 
largo all amarcia funebre. Max Steiner, 
the composer of the song, happened to be 
present because he was the conductor of 
the evening. Unfortunately, in the general 
flush of Sinatra fever there was little op- 
portunity to judge the musical merits of 
his part of the program. One of Holly- 
wood’s most distinguished movie-score 
writers, he presented several of his best 
efforts, including the Academy Award- 
winning “The Informer” and “Now Voy- 
ager.” 

Perhaps the most significant point of 
the evening, however, was the extent of 
Sinatra’s drawing power at such a long- 
established music center as the Stadium. 
The gate was a poor 7,500. “Traviata” 
and “Carmen,” which were presented a 
few weeks ago with Metropolitan casts, 
both drew 17,000. 





Newsweek photos 


Swoonatics jittered at Sinatra’s Stadium concert, conducted by “It Must Be Right”- Steiner 
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Milwaukee River— about 1872 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


oN itwaukee FP 


—AMERICAN VICTORY CITY 


RERMOORS Soe CGE ST TREE COO AR ET EER He See 


In 1673, a canoe stop for Father Marquette 


today “the machine shop of America” 


T= Indians had a word for it 
when Marquette and Joliet 
skirted the Western shores of Lake 
Michigan in canoes —“‘Millioke.” 
Meaning “good lands” to the red 
men, Milwaukee now stands for an 
engulfing tide of war production— 
seven million dollars’ worth every 
day—from aircraft engines to X-ray 
outfits, submarines to folding cots. 
To March 1, 1943, contracts from 
government and other producers 
exceeded six billion dollars! 


Pe 


Our fighting forces roll, fly, sail 
and fight with weapons “Made in 
Milwaukee, U.S.A.” PCA. salutes 
this Victory City! 


x x * x 


By shortening the distances and min- 
utes between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 
of those whose efforts are so essential 
to the winning of the war—just as it 
has faithfully served America’s peace- 
time civilian needs for more than six- 
teen consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More Bonds 











SKYWAY TO 
AMERICA'S 
V:CTORY 
CITIES 


—=—= Routes presently operated. 
=== Routes temporarily suspended. 
*No Service—pending airport 
improvements, 
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The glass "yardstick" 
that can't tell a lie! 


To turn molded glass into 

a precision instrument 
requires careful, accurate 
grinding. Carborundum makes 
grinding wheels with which 
plug, ring and snap gages 
of glass are quickly ground 
to the required accuracy 
and finish. This latest 

use of grinding is another 
example of the increasing 
importance of abrasives 

in war production. 













Carborundum fs a registered trade-mark of and indi- 
cates manufacture by The Carborundum Company. 





Now they’re making precision gages, 
on which mass output of planes and 
other weapons depends, out of glass. 
Why glass? It saves strategic mate-— 
rial. Can’t rust or corrode. Is less 
affected by heat. Surface scratches 
or knicked edges don’t impair its © 
accuracy. Costs less. Lasts longer. 
And it can’t tell a lie. If a glass 
gage is dropped, either it breaks or 
is as good as new; there is no un— 
suspected distortion. 








We ask you to remember that 
every abrasive tool is a "Weapon 
for Production" — use it wisely. 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 





CARBORUNDUM 
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SCIENCE 


‘Race and Crime’ 


On May 10, 1940, the Nazis overran 
the Netherlands. On May 14, four days 
later, Gen. Henri Gerard Winkelman, 
commander-in-chief of the country’s armed 
forces, capitulated to the: Germans to 
save further bloodshed. On May 15, 
Willem Adriaan Bonger, professor of crim- 
inology and sociology at the University of 
Amsterdam, rejected survival under the 
Nazi rule and killed himself. In the same 
week Professor Bonger’s last book, “Race 
and Crime” was received in the United 
States, with the request that an English 
translation be published. Last week that 
translation appeared (130 pages. Columbia 
University, Press. $1.50). 

When Bonger wrote “Race and Crime,” 
he not only included all the myths the 
Nazis cite as evidence in support of race- 
linked criminality; he even took the trov- 
ble to muster them into a thesis. Then he 
made a point-by-point comparison be- 
tween the tenets of the thesis and the 
known facts of anthropology and crin- 
inology—and the case for race-linked crime 
collapsed as it failed to tally with the facts. 

Assuming what amounted to the role of 
scientific “Devil’s Advocate,” Bonger gave 
the race-breeds-crime theory the benefit of 
every doubt. Because anthropologists have 
never formulated a generally applicable 
definition of race, Bonger contented hin- 
self by defining a race as a group having 
in common a number of inheritable char- 
acteristics. Then, since there is obviously 
nothing to link physical characteristics 
such as height or head shape with a crimi- 
nal bent, he suggested the possibility of 
psychological race traits which might ac- 
count for inheritable criminal predilection. 
Finally, to reconcile the possibility of such 
a tainted inheritance with the known fact 
that all the psychological attributes of 
homo sapiens are the common property of 
every race, he argued that since some 
races are more conspicuously musical than 
others and some groups more _ hot-tem- 
pered than their neighbors, a hereditary 
imbalance of certain character traits might 
account for race-linked crime. 

Having thus established race criminal- 
ity as at least a theoretical possibility, 
Bonger then went on a quest for figures 
which would prove it actually existed. 
Here again lack of evidence plagued 
case, for except in the case of Negroes, 
and in a few questionable instances of 
Jews (who according to Bonger are not 4 
race), figures on world criminality iden- 
tify malefactors according to nationality 
rather than according to race. To m 
them applicable to his thesis, Bonger had 
to credit the criminals to the race stock 
which predominated in their homeland. 








The Answers: When Bonger analyzed 
the figures, he did find substantial vari 
tions in the crime rates of different races 
—but he also found that wherever the 
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yariation was extreme, the race with the ; 


high crime rate had sociological handicaps 
that eliminated all need for trying to ex- 
plain that crime rate in terms of race. And 
whenever the statistics covered a period 
in which sociological handicaps decreased, 
the crime rate showed a corresponding 
fall. Hence, says Bonger, “it is certainly 
great nonsense to talk about criminal and 
noncriminal races.” 

Bonger’s best illustration of the relative 
importance of psychological traits vs. ex- 
ternal influences, as factors which predis- 
pose a group to crime, is an analysis of 
the criminal record of the people of South- 
em Italy. Members of the Mediterranean 
race, they are conspicuously hotheaded— 
and since their rate of aggressive crimi- 
nality (assault, murder, etc.) is high, they 
offer a tempting argument to support the 
thesis that a quick temper automatically 
kads to crimes of violence. 

But, says Bonger, they also live under 
what amounts to a survival of the feudal 
system. In Southern Italy the head of 
ech family makes his own laws—and 
makes them in conflict with the state if it 
pleases him, family quarrels are perpet- 
uated from one generation to the next, 
carrying weapons is a common practice, 
and the guide for daily conduct is the 
biblical dictum of “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.” 

According to criminal statistics for the 
United States, when people from Southern 
Italy enter the country as immigrants 
they retain their casual attitude toward 
law and order—and so they account for the 
bulk of our Italian criminal population. 
But, notes Bonger, the Southern Italian 
criminals here are mainly first-generation 
immigrants. Among second generation Ital- 
ians, those whose parents came from 
Southern Italy have a crime rate that is 
no higher than the American average. 

Bonger concludes with: “There is no 
question of special predisposition for crime 
... The enormous differences in criminali- 
ty within one race show this . . . The sim- 
ple truth that predisposition is not predes- 
tnation is well known to medical hygiene. 
The predisposition to catch one of the most 
serious infectious diseases (cholera, for in- 
stance) is great, perhaps greater than that 
to become a criminal . . . In the civilized 

world, however, hygiene has known how to 
create conditions such that no one, not 
even the strongly predisposed, any longer 
catches this dread disease.” 





Paying for Baby 


Releasing a financial tipsheet for pro- 
spective fathers, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. last week warned men in the 
$2,500 salary bracket that launching a war- 
time heir would cost them at least $185— 
even if mother is a ward patient and not 
Counting doctor’s fee. Items which this 
sum will cover are: the hospital bill ($75) ; 
maid service for a short time after the 
mother’s return from the hospital ($75—if 

maid can be found); the bare essentials 
Ha layette ($25), and incidentals ($10). 








Can you take it? Then don’t say 
“send it.“ Every package you carry 
saves trucks and tires for vital deliv- 
eries—to keep foodstuffs coming to 
the grocer and the dairy, to keep raw 
materials moving to factories. So 
don’t go away empty-handed. Carry 
your own bundles — for Victory! 
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ART 


Medici of Broadway 


Everyone knows that the Little Cor- 
poral of Broadway, Billy Rose, is a con- 
noisseur of beauty—in the flesh. Yet the 
picture on the cover of the 11- by 17-inch 
menu at Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe is no 
long-legged lovely. It is a six-color repro- 
duction of Renoir’s innocent-faced “Boy 
With the Golden Hair,” which patrons are 
invited to take home and frame. 

Renoir’s painting has been a Horseshoe 
souvenir for seven weeks now, causing 
Lucius Beebe, The Herald Tribune’s 
haughty night-club columnist, to remark 
that no doubt the Frick Collection will 
now give away paper hats and the Metro- 
politan Museum install a floor show. Rose 
simply says: “I think the interest in art 
is much greater than the average person 
thinks.” So far more than 20,000 Horse- 
shoe patrons have taken home the Renoir. 

But the pay-off is that the Renoir origi- 
nal is on Broadway too. Along with a 
Hals, a Velasquez, a Derain, a Rouault, 
and a Modigliani, it graces the small 
hotel suite which is Rose’s summer head- 
quarters while his household is at Mount 
Kisco. The 10- by 914-inch Hals, further- 
more, is the most expensive single object 
sold at auction anywhere in the United 
States this past season. It is “The Rev. 
Caspar Sibelius, Preacher at Deventer,” 
and cost Rose $30,000. 

Broadway’s Medici has been an art 
collector for almost four years now. He 
was first introduced to the attractions of 
beauty on canvas by his former stepson, 
Billy Brice, artist-son of Fanny Brice. 
Later,. after the first season of the “Aqua- 
cade” at the New York World’s Fair had 
made him a millionaire, Rose put $100,000 
into a five-story house in fashionable 
Beekman Place. “Then,” he explains, “I 
had a choice of hanging railroad calendars 
or pictures.” . 

Whereupon Rose began delving into art 
as intensively as he once studied song 
writing—before turning out lyrics to such 
hits as “Barney Google.” He became a 
gallery-goer and “did an_ exhaustive 
amount of reading.” And he is as shrewd 
at buying art as at running the money- 
coining Diamond Horseshoe. 

But his choices do not always please his 
wife, the former Eleanor Holm. One of 
his earliest purchases was Modigliani’s 
cross-eyed and effeminate-looking portrait 
of the French poet Jean Cocteau. Rose 
brought it home and hung it above the 
mantel in his eighteenth-century drawing 
room. At first sight of its extreme modern- 
ism Mrs. Rose burst into tears and “wept 
the painting up to Rose’s bedroom on the 
fifth floor.” Up there, says her husband rue- 
fully, hang the “old men with the beards 
and the sour-faced Sienese Madonnas.” 
Mrs. Rose’s own bedroom is decorated 
with Renoirs and her Olympic swimming 
medals. 

The only painting Rose ever hung in 


Billy and the Beast: Rose explains Persephone to a critic .. . 





Newsweek from Acme 
... and poses with his $30,000 Hals 


the Diamond Horseshoe was not a pur- 
chase but a loan. When Thomas Hart 
Benton sounded off two years ago to the 
effect that “museums are graveyards run 
by pretty boys” and he’d rather hang 
his pictures in “saloons or-bawdy houses,” 
Rose opined: “Well, I’ve got sort of a suc- 
cessful saloon.” And for the next year Ben- 
ton’s lush nude called “Persephone” hung 
in a place of honor at the Diamond Horse- 


shoe—covered with glass so nobody could 


decorate her with a false. mustache. 


_their lives to the education and well-baRg} 





RADIO 


Mrs. Topping of Tokyo 


Can you tell me why the women of Ameria 
should send their sons, their husbands, thei 
brothers to die miserably in an African ¢ 
or in the swamps of the South Pacific Iss 
.. . Why not use brains instead of bombs? 


Such preachments have been pouring 
recently from the Tokyo radio in Engi 
language broadcasts purported to Domne 
from the lips of an 80-year-old / menicas 
woman. Last week, the Office of Wat ® 
formation announced its conviction tim 
Mrs. Henry Topping, wife of a Bape 
missionary, was aiming them at Ameng 
women every Thursday at 11 a. m. 

A resident of Tokyo almost uninte 
ruptedly since she first arrived there 
1895, Mrs. Topping founded the first Be 
dergarten in Japan, and both she and# 
husband, who died last August, devamy 
of the Japanese people. But, in spite 
her known pacificism, her son, Rev. Bug 
lard Topping of Boulder, Colo., clam 
after listening in that the voice was 
young to be that of his mother. 3 


{ That the OWI called Mrs. Topp 
voice “aged” was only another indica 
of the difficulty of identifying prop 
broadcasters. Frances Hopkins, 
voice is heard on the short waves FF 
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now comes in Bags 


A bullet whines skyward to its rendezvous 
with a Zero...or a Messerschmitt. It is going 
faster and will strike harder because an oxidiz- 
ing agent such as potassium perchlorate was 
used in the powder charge that launched its 
deadly mission. Potassium perchlorate makes 
powder burn faster, gives it extra power, gives 
bullets and shells extra zing. 


Because of its chemical nature, potassium 
perchlorate has always been shipped and 
stored in metal drums. Could another type 
container be perfected to release the metal 
in these drums for other war uses? Bemis bag 
engineers tackled the problem and today our 
production lines are turning out specially de- 
signed and constructed Bemis Waterproof Bags 
that do the job safely and economically. 


This is just one of the many contributions 
Bemis has made to the war effort through its 
experience and know-how in shipment of hard- 
to-handle products. New materials, new con- 
structions, new bags are being developed con- 
tinuously ... engineered for wartime jobs, they 
will provide more serviceable, better selling 
containers for peacetime products after victory. 


Though we are busy on war work we still sup- 
ply bags for essential industrial and agricul- 
tural products. If you have a packaging prob- 
lem, present or future, let’s talk it over. 


CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 


In 23 Bemis factories and mills, over 8000 loyal Bemis 
workers, like Charles Vondra, of the Omaha factory, 
are turning out bags that carry food and supplies to 
our fighting men, tents that shelter them, camouflage 
material and sandbags that help protect them. And, 
in addition to this essential service, they are buying 
wat bonds heavily. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE to work on a farm 
to get “‘hayfield hair.” On your 
days off if you play golf— well, 
the wind and sun may dry, whip 
and tangle your hair into a very 
difficult mess to comb. Use Kreml 
Hair Tonic to keep it in place. 


KREML IS RIGHT— thousands declare 
—for better-groomed hair! Right be- 
cause it’s never drying like daily use 
of too much water. Right because it’s 
never sticky or greasy. Kreml re- 
moves dandruff scales and helps hair 
look its natural best! 


worker can get 


GO FOR SWIMS—and water tends 
to wash away natural oils, dry- 
ing out hair and scalp, leaving 
hair wilder than ever. A Kreml 
scalp rub after your swim—and 
your hair won’t look like hay..- 


DON’T USE GREASE on “‘hayfield 

‘hair’’—unless you like that 
shiny, plastered-down look 
which jitterbugs often prefer 
when they dress up for a rug- 
cutting session. Otherwise, try 
Kreml, to help your hair look 
its natural best. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s oe and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, 


wind or water. Use Kreml 


aily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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nights, is now believed to double as 
famous Tokyo Rose, who long has ¢ 
tertained men on the American subm 
rines in the Aleutians and off Japan. N 
even the State Department knows lx 
real name. 


Model T Newscaster 


Rotund, white-haired, red-faced, and ¢ 
Earl Godwin looks more like a retire 
preacher than a Washington news anal 
sponsored by Ford. But the affable 
claims to talk, five nights a week, to “th 
ordinary, common guy, the Model T Ame 


ican.” 


A couple of months ago it looked as 
the Model T American would lose, at lea 
temporarily, his favorite commentator. Th 
sudden ‘death of Edsel Ford brought 
tentative switch in the company’s raf 
policy from news to music. Godwin 1 
ceived the hint, and the Blue network hu 
riedly recorded a sample musical show 
Henry Ford’s supposed tastes. But the au 


- manufacturer found the program unsati 


factory: He couldn’t keep time with h 
foot. 

Executing an abrupt about-face, 
ordered Godwin’s contract renewed. Emi 
saries scurried from Detroit to Washingt 
Godwin struck a hard bargain: the 
$1,000 weekly salary (with expenses paid 
for half his previous work—five shows 
week (8-8:15 pm. EWT) without t 
usual West Coast rebroadcasts. To fill ¢ 
the Ford seven-day network schedule, Ra 
Porter, Blue news reporter, was rehired fo 
the Saturday and Sunday shows 3 


handed the rebroadcast stint. Last wee 


Godwin, back from a vacation visit 
Kaiser shipyards, started off on his seco 
year for Ford. ° 


{ The mild-mannered Godwin is as muc 
a part of the capital scene as the Supre 
Court of the United States, the mart 
columns of which rise on the spot whe 
he was born. Dean of the White How 
Correspondents Association and twice i 
president, he has spent 31 years on tM 
Washington beat. A newspaperman’s 
Godwin broke in as a 16-year-old, %§ 
week cub on a Passaic, N.J., paper, cove 
ing the railroad depot which he now refe 
to as his “school of journalism.” In 19% 
the future news commentator wangled 
job in The Baltimore Sun’s Washingt 
bureau. Since then, he has worked on 
Washington Star and The Washingt 
Times (as associate editor under Arth 
Brisbane and as its first radio news anal} 
in 1984) and served as a press agent {9 
the Bell Telephone Co. and the WCTU 
Illinois, although he is not a bluenose. | 
Godwin has known President Rooseve 
since the 1912 Democratic convenl 
when William J. Bryan attempted to 
out Tammany. “Are you going to give 
the lowdown on the party split?” he ast 


Roosevelt. “No,” was the reply. Thusiical 


fast friendship was launched. Godwi 
news comments, popular with the I 
dent, are frequently quoted by Congt 
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sonal leaders for insertion in the Record. 

To close friends, Godwin is known as 
“punkin’ head” and to President Roosevelt 
as “The Earl of Godwin.” But to the net- 
work he is “the down-to-earth newscaster,” 
which probably best suits him. His broad- 
casts are sprinkled with homilies on rural 
life—his personal experiences on his 40- 
are Virginia farm adjoining the site of 
the Battle of Bull Run and once owned by 
George Washington. The life of Fleurette, 
arunt lady porker, received special men- 


a 7 ry fg oe ‘ 


The “Earl of Godwin” at work 


Bm tion. “She is doing her bit,” Godwin re- 
ported last spring when Fleurette became 
the mother of eight, “but she must have 
een rationed.” 

Godwin says Ford never_has given him 
any broadcast instructions, but he feels 
sure that the manufacturer believes that 
the “Model T American is going to save 
America.” The commentator makes no pre- 
tense of being a high-powered military 
analyst. (“I’m Private Godwin on that.”) 

on domestic issues, Godwin pulls no 
mg punches. “What we really need here in 
Washington,” he told his listeners in June, 

is someone like Gilbert and Sullivan .. . 
© put this Washington brawl on the proper 
“a OMic-opera plane.” 
be win is generally considered a con- 
servative with anti-New Deal tendencies. 

et he is too amiable to have violent politi- 
cal views. Recently he conducted a listless 
, as Democratic candidate for 
Fairfax County (Va.) Commissioner. Last 
reek he lost the election: 460 to 383. 





AY CO Wao 
TONIGHT 


...on the edge 


of nowhere 


® Grim faces relax ... cold Aleutian 
fog is almost forgotten and fighting 
hearts look home again as a Filmo- 
sound Projector flashes on a screen 
the laughter of the latest Holly- 
wood smash. 


© Dog-tired Marines on a Pacific 
island watch the screen that brings 
home closer for an hour. 


@ Serious lads in spotless uniforms 
learn grim war strategies . . . from 
movies filmed in battle. 


¢ A chaplain on the Alaska Highway 
makes Sundays unforgettable with 
religious films. 


In every battle zone, on fighting ships, 
in camps... the armed forces are find- 


_ing important work for Filmosound 


Library movies and Filmosound Pro- 
jectors. This B&H team is giving 
generously of pleasure and informa- 
tion... helping fighters fight. . . help- 
ing trainees learn the way to Victory. 

Onthe home front, too, Filmosound 
Library’s thousands of subjects are 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


finding eager audiences .. . training 
first aid classes, doing vital morale 
work in industry, training workers 
for intricate new jobs. 

And so, on both fronts, Bell & 
Howell equipment and Filmosound 
Library movies are “dug in” for the 
duration . . . doing war work to the 
exclusion of every lesser job. 


x * * 
Rent these latest Filmeseund Library releases 


Battle for Tunisia, Siege of Stalingrad 


Your Bell & Howell dealer can give you full 
information on obtaining these new films 


Bell & Howell Company, 
paar sorrel 
wood; Washington, D. C.; 
Londen, Established 1907. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM and Stowell 
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Internationai 


News photography’s first family—the snapping Sarnos: Left to right, Dick, Tony, Henry, John, Jerry ... 





FOURTH ESTATE 


The Six Sarnos 


Speaking at a recent press photographers’ 
conference in New York, an AP man who 
had returned from the Solomons said: 





“There’s one damn good photographer 


down there, and he’s a Sarno.” The speaker 
was redundant. The six Sarno brothers, 
aged 20 to 41, are news photography’s first 
family.* 

Last week, with the induction of Johnny, 
80, a publicity photographer, into the 
Marines, the only civilian of the six pho- 
tographic Sarnos was Tony, who is married 
and has a son. The four youngest are now 
snapping lenses for the Marines; the oldest, 
Dick, for the Army Signal Corps. 


q Dick, 41 and 6 foot 1, is the founder of 
the Sarno tradition, the photographer 
whose success led the other brothers into 
the profession. He began in 1918 as office 
boy in the Fifth Avenue studios of Emile 
Brunel and went over to The New York 
Daily Mirror in 1924. 


Coups in the best tabloid tradition have 


punctuated his tabloid career. In 1933 
The Mirror wanted a picture of ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his casket at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Dick found photographers 
were permitted to snap only the closed 
coffin. Sarno and an assistant hid in a 
closet filled with hymn books and spider 
webs until the cameramen had left, the 
relatives had appeared, and the coffin was 
opened. He put up a good fight with the 
guards before he let them take from him a 
blank plate; his assistant meanwhile es- 
caped with the exposed one, which duly 
appeared in The Mirror. 

One of Sarno’s favorite tricks is to hide 





“A seventh Sarno, the oldest brother, James, 
is a building contractor in Westchester, N.Y. 
He has never taken a picture. 














. and youngest brother, Arthur 


in a truck and snap his unsuspecting vic- 
tim through a slit in the canvas covering. 
That’s how he got the first published pic- 
ture of Jon Lindbergh—and so influenced 
the Lindberghs to leave the United States 
after their first baby had been kidnapped. 

In December 1935 he caused Katharine 
Hepburn to lose a bet that she would not 
be photographed during a brief visit to 
New York. He and a reporter followed her 
and her mother to their garage, and he be- 
gan shooting as soon as Hepburn left her 
car. The temperamental actress caught 
Dick with a flying tackle while her mother 
wielded a wastebasket. The reporter fled. 
So did Dick—as soon as he got his picture 
and a by-lined story which began: “I’m the 
guy who wrestled with Katharine Hep- 
burn, and I’ve got scars to prove it.” 


{ Tony, the next oldest to Dick, became a 
society photographer for International 
News Photos in 1928 and just as dis- 
tinguished in his own line, though his ex- 
ploits were naturally less sensational. He 
can and does boast that he was largely re- 


sponsible for making Brenda Diana Duff 
Frazier the glamor girl of 1939. 


§ Two of the younger brothers—Jerry, 2%, 
and Henry, 86—worked on a chain of local 
papers in Westchester County, N. Y., where 
one of them scored a beat over other pho 
tographers (including Dick Sarno) last 
winter in a sensational murder case at Bed 

ford Village, N.Y. Arthur, the sixth am 
youngest, is 20 and has been an apprentice 
photographer on The New York Mirror. 


Days of Our Grafton 


Samuel Grafton, The New York Post 
columnist who first called Victor Em- 
manuel “a moronic little king” (News 
weEEK, Aug. 9), for the past two weeks has 
been like a man who thought he was 
pedaling peacefully along on a bicycle and 
awoke to find himself straddling a speed- 
ing locomotive. His reference to the Italian 
monarch might have passed unnoticed, 
since it did not appear in “I’d Rather Be 
Right,” his column syndicated to 27 p 
pers; it was part of the fifteen-minute new 
commentary he makes each Sunday nigit 
over station WOR, New York, for t 
benefit of a New Jersey cheese compally. 

But someone in the Office of War Infor 
mation picked it up; President Roosevelt 
denounced it, and Grafton awoke to 
himself infamous—accused by fellow col- 
umnists of, among other things, sounding 
“reminiscent of Virginio Gayda,” being 4 
Communist, and writing under an assume 
name. 

Grafton admits the last charge. Born 
Brooklyn 36 years ago, he was originally 
Samuel Lipschultz. He adopted the psev- 
donym to keep his. early writing secre 
from his family, who had him slated for 
a legal career. “I chose Grafton at 19,” he 
says, “when I started selling stuff to the 
North American Review and The Net 
Republic. I don’t know why I picked 
It’s just a name.” 

Nevertheless, it’s g familiar and av- 
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Over the Army’s} New Radio Mast 


..« flashes a Message to Industry! 





{, lathe few minutes it takes to read this 

e, Signal Corps men can set up their 
featherweight” molded plywood radio 
mast and talk to forces miles away. And 
over this new Weapon of war flashes a mes- 
sage to peacetime industry about a new 
way of making things strong, light, easily - 
shipped ... 


tao 


2.°Fer this new radie mast thin layers of wood 
are “sandwiched” and permanently welded 
together with plastics in high pressure 
steam “cookers”, where they are molded 
into tubular mast sections. Molded in larger 
cookers are plane bodies, portable boats 
and other Weldwood war equipment ... 


4 Two miles of mast sections can be loaded 
oa a single trailer-truck, thanks to the 

tness_ and compactness of tubular 
molded Weldwood. This is enough tubing 
for 140 masts 75 feet high which, when as- 
fembled, will weigh 85% less than the 
metal masts they replace ... 


Look into the future of Molded Weldwood now. Learn why this light, 
strong, versatile material is licking dozens of tough jobs for Uncle Sam — 
why it may revolutionize your production plans. Let the world’s largest 
plywood organization work with you for Victory and for improved post- 
war products. Today — write on your firm’s letterhead for the complete 
story, attractively presented in a new booklet just off the press. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Largest Producer of Plywood 
New York, N. Y. 


4. Even huge solid masts weighing 5000 
pounds and more, that have to be shipped 
on the decks of freighters, are being re- 
placed by 500-pound tubular, sectional 
Weldwood masts — easily packed in planes 
by the dozen and flown anywhere ... 


X. 


§. Itused to bea problem — getting radio 
masts into remote and inaccessible combat 
zones. Today seven men easily carry the 
Weldwood sections —or a special Signal 
Corps truck transports not only mast and 
crew but all sending and receiving ap- 
Rest packed in a compact Weldwood 


| iN ep 8 \ : 


Weldwood masts are manufactured by Maryland 


Engineering Company, Pikesville, Md. and Mastich 
Company, Jackson, Mich. Engineered Weldwood 
is now being used not only for radio masts, but for 
PT boats, powder boxes, airplane and glider 
wings and fuselages, and for @ thousand other 
purposes... 


*|'M THE Plasnc eono* 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Weldwood is the family name of plywood products 
made by the United States Plywood Corporation. 
Waterproof Weldwoed, so marked, is bonded with 
phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. Other types of 
water resistant Weldwood are manufactured with ex- 
tended urea resins and other approved bonding 
agents . . . Back of these Weldwood products is s 
company which offers the industry unmatched facili- 
ties and experience in plywood production and fabri- 
cation. Available also are the services of a qualified 
technical staff which includes engineers, chemists, 
and wood technologists, 


























































Seat kis Bees Sie pee ee 


In those earlier days people didn’t get around like they do 
now. Life has changed its tempo. Improvements have come so 
thick and fast, they sometimes escape attention. 

For example, just compare the modern Tyson Cageless Bear- 
ing with the older, conventional tapered roller bearing. Tyson 
has more rollers. That’s easy to see—and important, for rollers 
carry the load. And size for size, Tyson “‘All-Rolls” Bearings 
last longer—almost twice as long. : 

There is plenty of proof that Tyson is the most advanced 
. .. the toughest . . . the longest-lived bearing ever built for 

' heavy-duty transportation and industrial service. 
2 The big name in bearings today is... Tyson! 
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thoritative name to thousands of readers 
of “I’d Rather Be Right.” And Double. 
day, Doran undoubtedly hopes the name | 
will become familiar to thousands more 
now that it has just published excerpts 


1 at ‘Poli 





from the columr. in a book called “An 

American Diary” (236 pages. $2.50). as SO MU 
The title is appropriate. The reader may ap * 

not go as far as The New York Post’s ep 


promotion experts, who discern on Grafton Ry 
the mantles of the late Heywood Broun Mpte ue 


and Arthur Brisbane. But he occasionally @em™ment | 
shows an approach like that of the even ' a 
more famous columnist who. writes “My ogg ; 


Day.” He frequently starts with some such 
chatty confidence as: “I found the speech 
on democracy by Earl Baldwin of Bewdley 
tiresome to an extreme” or: “I go to the 
movies to hunt for the American dream.” | 
In compiling his book, Grafton ad- | 








mittedly—and excusably—picked over his @Union | 
columns, eliminating material that looked 
foolish or erroneous in the light of later The cau 
events. Equally certainly he was careful to HRV bloy 
retain the sayings which struck him as fudy - 
bright, picturesque,~and epigrammatic— jet Com 
for he is famous for giving another turn to ed ma 
_ the well-turned phrase and then standing ry its fine 
back and admiring it. : the Un 


For example, after some British and 
French concessions to Japan, he wrote: 
“La Belle France picked up her skirts and 
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N.Y. Post 


Grafton felt fully justified 






went flying out of China as if Harpo 
Marx were after her . . . Britain makes 
this retreat. . . using one hand to hold up 
those trousers which have so often been 
pulled off by the Japanese -sentries. 
French Fascism, to him, “looks like some- 
thing which has crawled out of the wood- 
work . . . It is a rheumy old man’s Fas- 
cism; a drop hangs on the end of its nose. 
He has a boundless capacity for fury of 






















a precious type. “Don’t look now,” he says, “a Ie 
“but our moral position has become dis- itd 












gusting.” And his favorite method of at-” 
tack. is to prove that his enemies are con- 


y betwee 
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dicting themselves. Thus when Secre- 
Hull said that Americans should pay 

Mnore attention to the war and less to 
(North African) politics, Grafton, who 

ts qeisagrees violently, said: “The very state- 
Aa ment ‘Politics can be separated from war,’ 
has so much political effect that it proves 

ay politics cannot be separated from war.” 
Y HF As for the moronic little king episode, 


of: hat of course did not occur in time to 
un gmake the book. But Grafton has a private 


lly qemmment on it: “Call it a snap judgment, 
y er corroborated by events. Still, if I 








iv vere writing it now I'd change the ad- 
ch jective. I'd call him ‘Miserable’.” 

ech : 

ley 

<f RELIGION 

n.” | 

al- 

his #Union Postponed 

pe The cause of Christian unity suffered a 


lto @pcavy blow last week. After three years of 
study, the Protestant Episcopal Church’s 





Bi Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity 
to pssued majority and minority reports giv- 
ing ee its findings on the 57-year-old proposal 
of reunion with the Presbyterian Church 
and the United States. Paradoxically, both 
‘te: reports agreed that far more itime was 
and weeded before any definite move toward 
organic unity could be achieved. 
_._ @ Thus died the faint glimmer of hope 





which liberals of the two churches had 
held for some concrete action at the trien- 
nial General Convention of the Episcopal 
hurch in Cleveland this fall. For the 
majority report, signed by bishops, clergy- 
men, and laymen, most of whom are noted 
or their desire for unity, will recommend 
o that meeting that the Commission be 
ontinued for another three years with a 
5,000 appropriation. , 

é minority, representing the conserva- 
ive, Anglo-Catholic (High Church) view- 
point, goes even farther. An entirely new 
rommission, it believes, should be appoint- 
d, since for six years the present group 
has discussed plans for reunion without 
taching unanimous agreement. Further- 
more, the minority reports point out, the 
our essentials for unity stressed by the 
mmission (acceptance of (1) the Bible 
s the standard of faith, (2) the Nicene 
und Apostles Creeds, (3) the historic Epis- 
ropate, and (4) the sacraments of Ba 
m and Holy Communion) “do not in 
lemselves constitute a platform for re- 
tion. They are corner posts upon which 
he other planks of a platform must rest.” 
Behind the temporizing attitude of the 
hajority of the commission lies a specter: 

possible schism within the Episcopal 
-hurch if the matter is pushed too fast. 
Hence this body wants the church as a 
vhole to face and unravel the technical 
heological problems which union between 
he two denominations involves. The 
Anglo-Catholic minority, on the other 
ud, wants Episcopalian theology left 
@atively untouched. As a result, most 
urchmen are convinced that organic uni- 
y between the two churches is years away. 
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NEXT! 


Right now the Axis is being taken 
for a ride. Next, Wissco Metal Con- 
veyor Belts will help take peacetime 
production costs for a ride. 


Plenty of men didn’t believe a con- 
veyor belt could be built that would 
operate at white heat, or in arctic 
subzero, or for chemical and abra- 
sive products. 


These “impossibles” are now every- 
day experiences for Wissco belts. 
Back of that fact are 122 years of 
accumulated skill in producing wire 
and wire products, and 45 years of 


research and progress in metal con- 
veyor belt design. 


These remarkable conveyor belts 
will be ready to help American in- 

dustry win the Peace, with mech- 

anized processes and lowered costs. 

Write for the book “‘Wissco Metal 

Conveyor Belts”. Whatever your 

wire or wire products problems, put 

them up to experts. 

® e @ 
Each War Bond you buy is a 


chapter in a post war plan for 
your family. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE ' 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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MOVIES 


Unthrilling Thriller 


After eighteen years on the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer campus, Joan Crawford 
last month signed a six-year optional con- 
tract with the Warner Brothers. That this 
post-graduate course could be a change for 
the better is clearly suggested in Miss 
Crawford’s more recent M-G-M activities, 
including her latest—“Above Suspicion.” 
Helen MacInnes’s popular novel about an 
Oxford don (Fred MacMurray): and his 
wife (Miss Crawford) who combined a 
sentimental tour of 1939 Europe with a 
spot of ticklish espionage for the British 
Foreign Office read like a first-rate thriller. 
On screen, however, the couple’s activities 
simmer down to a conventional anti-Nazi 
nip-and-tuck that is justified chiefly by the 
presence of the co-stars and the reliable 
supporting characterizations of the late 
Conrad Veidt, Basil Rathbone, Reginald 
Owen, and Bruce Lester. 


While There’s Hope 


Minus Bob Hope, Paramount’s “Let’s 
Face It” would have been slightly worse 
than Hopeless. Fortunately, the comedian 
with the forward chin and backward nose 
is on hand to whipsaw a dated plot and 
some indifferent gags into what should 
pass as reasonably lively entertainment in 
these dog days. 

Just as Bing Crosby’s recent “Dixie” 
should have had Hope on hand, so Bob’s 
interpretation of the 1941 Broadway mu- 











i 


sical hit might have been a far, far better 
thing with Bing assisting. Not that either 
star isn’t fully capable of carrying a show 
on his own shoulders, but somehow Para- 
mount seems to achieve inspirational 
wackiness only when the pair of comics 
are set against each other in a catalytic 
solution usually called The Road to some 
place or other. 

“Let’s Face It,” however, is a dead-end 
road that goes back to “Cradle Snatchers” 
and 1925 and acts twice its age before the 
cameras. Once again a trio of middle-aged 
wives hire three young men to make their 
errant husbands jealous. As in Danny 
Kaye’s modernized revival, the reluctant 
gigolos are G.I. issue from a nearby Army 
camp (Hope plays the Kaye role), and in 
the course of antiquated events there are 
all the extramarital complications you’d 
expect and some extracurricular matters 
concerning jeeps and sanitariums, a hard- 
boiled sergeant and a vagrant Nazi sub- 
marine. There is also a bit of complicated 
romance for Hope that would have him on 
the path to the altar if only the Army 
didn’t interpose a roadblock in the form of 
the guardhouse. 

Very few of the gags justify Hope’s 
strenuous efforts to make them look better 
than they are, but he does get all-around 
support from Betty Hutton. In this, her 
fifth movie, the Blonde Blitz calms down 
to a moderate frenzy, singing only with 
a suggestion of her former jitterbughouse 
technique and playing love interest with 
a nice feeling for legitimate comedy. Lead- 
ing the supporting cast is Zasu Pitts as 
the matron whose idea for getting even 
started all proceedings. 


The winner: Blond Betty Hutton comes out on top in the latest Hopeful 
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Brooklyn Street Scene 


“There’s a tree that grows in Brooklyn,” 
Some people call it the Tree of Heaven,” 
It grows in boarded-up lots and out of” 
neglected rubbish heaps . It grows | 
lushly but only in tenement ‘districts. It" 
would be considered beautiful pena there | 
are too many of it.” 4 

In the squalid setting for Betty Smith 
first novel, “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,”’ 
the Tree of Heaven is right at home.” 
Along the narrow dirty streets of the’ 
Williamsburg section, it makes deep shad-_ 
ows for whispering couples, and under its 
thin pointed leaves hordes of ragged chil. 
dren wander fighting, screaming, putting: | 
tin cans on trolley tracks, searching gut-_ 
ters for rags, tin foil, and bits of metal 
to be sold for a few tarnished pennies to 
the junk man. 

Francie Nolan was one of these kids, 
She and her brother Neeley lugged their’ 
junk in a burlap bag, dragging it along 
Manhattan Avenue while Francie’s face” 
burned to the taunts of “rag picker.” She | 
stood quietly while Carney the junk dealer. 
pinched her cheek. She knew the pinching — 
was good for an extra penny, and in the 
1910s a penny in Brooklyn could buy ~ 
many things—a loaf of the stale bread 
which at times was their only food, a col- 
lar for Papa in case he sobered up enough 
to get a job as a singing waiter, or a 
“chance” on the pair of rusty roller skates 
hanging in the window of Cheap Charlie’s. 

Francie had to wait a long time before 





Pv 


she could realize her ambition—to buy all It’s 
the “chances” at Cheap Charlie’s. She met 
wasn’t very much surprised to discover 

that there was no number which won the anne 
skates. But by then she didn’t even care. pos 
Francie had grown up. She was going to 
college. Away from the poverty and stench con 
of Newtown Creek, a new life was waiting gre: 
for her, but as she stood on the fire escape, 

looking down for the last time on her own anc 


personal Tree of Heaven, she knew there 
was much she would never forget. 7 

She would not forget Papa, the way he 
had smiled and sung “Molly Malone,” and 
the times he had come home walking 
stifly sideways and Mamma had ex- 
plained that he was “sick.” She could not 
forget his death, the way Mamma had 
fought to keep “acute alcoholism” off the 
doctor’s certificate, and how they had 
ripped up the tin-can bank nailed down 
e the closet to get enough money to bury 

m. 

There would always be the picture of 
Mamma, awkwardly pregnant, scrubbing 
halls in the tenements where she was 
janitress. She could still see the wet eyes 
of the sex pervert who tried to attack her 
and whom Mamma had shot on the stairs. 

There were happy memories ‘too—she | 
and Neeley bringing home their first pay, 
buying their first real Christmas presents 
(Neeley had wanted spats and she had 
made him buy her a black lace dance set). 
And there were the two Christmas trees 
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THE METAL WITH A FUTURE 


It’s exclusively McQuay-Norris, this development in 
metallurgy. Electalloy originally was created for 
sturdier piston rings. In the electric furnace it is 
possible to alloy the iron exactly, to insure absolute 
control over the mix at all times. This gives Electalloy 
greater strength, extra springiness, maximum resist- 
ance to wear and to engine operating temperatures. 


This superior metal, through constant research, 
has been proved readily adaptable to many precision 
parts... parts that are stronger, more dependable and 
longer lasting. The McQuay-Norris metallurgical staff 
is ready to consult with you on the possibilities of 


Above photomicrograph of Electalloy at 700 magnification 
Electalloy, the metal with a future, as applied to your 


reveals. matrix. of extreme fine grain sorbitic constituent 
particular problem. i | (high strength), areas of phosphorous eutectic steadite (re- 
: 4, sistance to wear and elevated temperatures), well dispersed 

Awarded to two plants— 4 graphite flakes (lubrication and lubrication voids) and com- 

McQuay-Norris Ordnance Management Diotsion. plete absence of “free ferrite” (prevents scuffing and scoring 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


St. Louis, Mo. o> Toronto, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 





Steal home tonight with the se- 
cret of pipe-bliss in your pocket 
—a package of Briggs tobacco. 
Let the old briar give you a new 
thrill with Briggs’ gloriously rich 
flavor, its tongue-caressing mild- 
ness, its heavenly fragrance. 
That’s the result of Briggs being 
cask-mellowed for years—longer 
than many costly blends... and 
man!—it’s worth waiting for! 
Better buy that Briggs right now! 
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BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 





BLOOMINGTON 


SPIRIT THAT COUNTS! 


Consider community spirit in any move. Couple it | 


with Bloomington’s countless advantages and 
have a location that is alive to the present—a 

to the future. Bloomington is county seat of an 
area that its second Wor Loan Drive by 
more than seven million dollars! Bloomington 
meets its quotas—yes, beats them in every com- 
munity project. 








AGRICULTUR 
WEALTH - INDUSTRIAL 


WEALTH 
Write for FREE Booklet 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 





ron Aol a Ko Moh ME Moll Rane 
through a MAICO 


relative, friend or 


for a new excerience: 


obligation. Address 


Dept. 50-H, 2632: 


Avenve, Minneapolis. 
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they had and the Tammany outin, 


Mamma met Sergeant McShane. Sergeay’ ' 


McShane was a good man. He woul 


make Mamma a good husband and he ‘ 


was sending Francie and Neeley to college. 


“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” is a story — 


the reader won’t forget. It is not just one 
kid’s rise above circumstances but the whole 
pitiful tale of living in squalor and poverty 
while the eyes of the more fortunate 


UGUS 


ay anc 
hero ine 
s:\epid 
fair. A 
hat he | 
book ru! 
The n 
he first 


watch. Neither sentimental nor obvious. | 


ly “realistic,” it is human, universal, full 


of the decline in expectations which is the 
pathos of growing up. (A Tree Grows in 
Brooxiyn. By. Betty Smith. 443 pages, Wes 
Harper. $2.75.) \ 


And So Much Space 


John P. Marquand’s new novel, “So Lit. 


tle Time,” is the most ambitious project 


the Back Bay bombshell has yet under. 


taken. It is wider in scope than either 


“George Apley” or “H. M. Pulham Esq."4 


and less footling than the chronicle of th 
Brill family of Wickford Point. But th 
same product is still being sold at the old 
stand, and Marquand’s admirers, who a 
many and of nearly all walks of literary 
life, will find here the same compound of 
satire and sentimentality that went into 
his other best sellers. s 
“So Little Time” is about—well, first,’ 
about the two big wars of this century, 
and about New York City writing and 
theatrical circles, and about small-town 
life, and newspapermen (one war corre- 
spondent in particular), and rich people 
and children and bankers. The author 
makes fun of everybody, as usual, except 
his hero, Jeffrey Wilson, and even the hero 
makes a little fun of himself. In all the 
gallery, the one who gets roughest han- 
dling is Walter Newcombe, foreign corre- 
spondent who wrote “World Assignment” 
and the unfortunately titled “I Call the 
Turn.” Walter gets mauled. 
Marquand has used a sort of contrapun- | 
tal device to tell his story. As the novel 
moves forward on the theme of America’s 
gradual and inevitable involvement in the 
present war, it also moves backward in 
Jeffrey Wilson’s mind to his boyhood days 
in Bragg, Mass., his years as a “grease- 
ball” at Harvard College, as. a cub re- 
porter on a Boston newspaper, and as a 
airplane pilot in the last war. This trick, 8 
kind of literary “Time Machine” often 
used by novelists and playwrights just for 
the sake of using it, is very successful in 


Marq 


Srey Wil: 
Jeet into | 
at he h 
iously b 


struggle 
‘ith it, o 
projected 
ale whos 


Forgo 
lepicting 
quan 
king 0! 
undred } 
ationist - 


Marquand’s novel, although sliding back # 


and forth in time and space keeps the 
reader on the qué vive and he isn’t always 
quite certain just where he is. 


Mss. Doctor: Jeffrey Wilson is a play 
and movie-script doctor, a rewrite mal 
who lacks the confidence to create any- 
thing of his own but is handsomely paid 
for his ministerings to the ailing manv- 
scripts of others. He is married to an av- 


erage, empty-headed, good-hearted society | 2 


woman who has‘borne him three children. 
He has a mistress, Marianna Miller, Broad-' 
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ay and Hollywood star, and the two of 
bera indulge in a love affair that is about 
s.epid as it could be and still remain an 
‘gir. As-a matter of fact, Jeffrey is a 
pretty lukewarm fellow; it’s remarkable 


hat he can be as interesting as he is in a © 


hook running to nearly 600 pages. 
The main body of the story is laid in 
he first years of the war in Europe. Jef- 


Acme 


Marquand, Back Bay bombshell 


rey Wilson’s conviction that we should 
et into the fight is tempered by the fact 


at he has a 19-year-old son who will ob- — 


viously be among the first to go. Already, 
many months before Pearl Harbor, young 
Jim Wilson is eager to enlist in the Amer- 
an Army. It is Jim who’ has “so little 
ime,” and Jeffrey and his wife engage in 
struggle of wills over what Jim is to do 
ith it, one of the things at issue being his 
i@rojected marriage to a girl from Scars- 
lale whose parents are “nobodies.” 


Forgotten Years: In the course of 
lepicting those prewar years in America, 
arquand reconstructs the thinking and 
alking of a period that already seems a 
undred years in the past, a period of iso- 
alionist-mterventionist back-biting, of 
America First” and “Bundles for Brit- 
t, of “thumbs up” and “the wounded 
n't cry,” a period of ill-feeling all around 
+, @d of a growing fear that few people 
mould look in the face. Of all the char- 
rs and caricatures (and the latter are 
tthe majority) that Marquand has in- 
tated to tell his story, the most memor- 

be Is the war correspondent. 
Walter Newcombe is typical of that 
t-bygone era—a well-intentioned fool 
ho happened by luck to be in the right 
tes when the big story broke, who lec- 
ures all over the place (and to his friends) 
h “what is going on over there,” who is 
"ys saying “don’t get me started on 
, JB and then goes ahead arid tells about 
FF Mtmate chats with Gorty (Lord Gort), 
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» DE LUXE 


The gardenia, symbol of perfection in flowers! 


PM de Luxe, symbol of m in whiskies! For 
years the two have been linked in the minds of the 
discriminating patrons of America’s smartest places. 
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Archie (Wavell) , or the "Lissimo and Mei 
(Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his 
wife) without telling what they said—“all 
very much off the record”—and who keeps 
parroting “it is later than you think,” 
which it was. Marquand draws upon his 
total reserve of malice in his portrait of 
this character, and in an unusually cau- 
tious foreword, is at considerable pains to 
explain that he wasn’t thinking of any- 
body in particular when he created him. 

“So Little Time” is a sprawling novel 
and not a very good-tempered one either. 
Underneath the kidding and fun poking 
there is a note of seriousness, though Mar- 
quand isn’t saying anything new; yet when 
all’s said and done, it’s good entertainment. 
(So Lirttz True. By John P. Marquand. 
594 pages. Little, Brown. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


New Wortp A-Comine. By Roi Ottley. 
364 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3. Harlem is 
changing. The juke boxes still grind and 
the Holy Rollers shout and “bosomy 
women drape the tenement windows,” but 
Harlem has had enough of the gospel of 
“dem golden slippers.” What it wants is 
the gospel of thick-soled shoes. To Roi 
Ottley, Negro writer who is going abroad 
as a correspondent for a “white” maga- 
zine, Liberty, this change typifies the prog- 
ress of the black man in his struggle for 
equality. Ottley’s book is a careful descrip- 
tion of that struggle. It also is good reading. 
Bizarre and. extravagant characters roam 
the pages—Marcus Garvey with his back- 
to-Africa movement, Mme. C. J. Walker 
who made millions of dollars with her hair 
dekinking process, and Father Divine. The 
fact that Harlem is still not anti-Japanese 
is explained; the Negro and his slightly 
cynical patriotism is discussed. 

Inp1a’s Prostem Can Be Sotven. By 
DeWitt Mackenzie. 265 pages. Doubleday, 


Doran. $3. In 1916 DeWitt Mackenzie was - 


sent to India on a mission of political and 
economic investigation. After an absence 
of 26 years the Associated Press news 
analyst returned to India in 1942 and was 
immediately struck by its great industrial 
and spiritual changes. His personal ex- 
periences in the two trips give color to the 
book on the Indian problem which the war 
has stimulated him to write. India, ranking 
eighth as an industrial country and with 
most of its factories turning out war sup- 
plies; as the only logical base from which 
we can defeat Japan, must be established 
as an ally immediately, he feels. Further- 
more, now that England is clearly on the 
winning side, he believes the Indians are 


more willing to compromise. His solution 


lies in a totally new provisional govern- 
ment to be set up now by the British, in 
which all provinces, both Hindu and Mos- 
lem, would be fairly autonomous units, 
bound together only in the defense of India 
and -in the support of the war. Britain 
would have charge of these two. After the 
war the provinces would have dominion 
status and as far as unifying India went 
they could work it out among themselves. 
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Dolph’s Decision | . 


Adolph Louis Camilli was headin’ west. 
With his wife and five children he will 
tend the steers on his 1,725-acre ranch at 
Laytonville, Calif. After eighteen years of 
baseball—eleven of them in the National 
League—Dolph was retiring from the 
game, he said, forever. Manager Mel Ott 


had put in almost two and a half hours | 


of arguing, begging, and pleading, so his 
verdict was final—as final as anything in 
the sports world. Camilli insisted his de- 
cision had nothing to do with his week- 
old trade—down to the rock-bottom 
Giants (Newsweek, Aug. 9) but was the 
result of sluggish reflexes: “That bat 
wasn’t coming ‘round fast enough to pull 
the ball to right field. I guess old age [35] 
just .caught up with me.” Also, Camilli 
told Ott, he felt he couldn’t help the 


Giants enough to earn his regular salary. | 


Last year, too, the slugging first base- 
man—who in 1941 hit 34 homers and 
helped the hysterical Dodgers capture the 
pennant—had retired to his ranch. But 
Branch Rickey flew west, poured a bag 
of pleading fan mail in his lap, and con- 
vinced him he was a public necessity. 
Soon he was back in uniform. 

In 1988 when he was purchased from 
the Phils, Camilli had been worth $50,000. 
Now, his retirement will cost Camilli and 
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well, 5-year-old son of Pirate Rip, the 
National League’s leading 


burgh’s catcher, gives the signal. 
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Jeeps and engineer cars in India and Persia 


use Ken-Rad Tubes in electronic equipment 
for maintenance of communication Radio 
the infant of World War One is number 1 in 


communications today 


Ken-Rad proudly keeps up its expanded 
production of electronic tubes the nerve 
centers of our battle units _ Going cease- 
lessly from us to all allied forces are the 
precision mechanisms which implement the 
miracles of electronic engineering And 
you. who wait for your supply of Ken-Rad 
Tubes are helping in the all-out effort 
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the Giants each around $7,500—and leave 


the Ottmen with but 21 players on their 


roster, one of the smallest in the league. 


Enter the WUMPS 


Friday Aug. 13 may be a date from 
which future baseball fans will do their 
reckoning—for it will mark the first ap. 
pearance in a major tournament of the 
first of the WUMPS—Women Umpires. 
The scene will be Wichita, Kan., where 
pretty 20-year-old Lorraine Heinisch of 
Kenosha, Wis., will umpire the National 
Semi-Pro Baseball Tournament. Thirty- 
two teams representing state and regional 
champions will play for the title and an 
estimated $35,000 in prize money. 

Previously the firsts WUMP (who weighs 


126 pounds: and is 5 feet 4), had been a | 
war worker, and her umpiring had been | 
chiefly in the softball class. But last Feb- | 


ruary Lorraine, answering a wartime ap- 
peal for umpires, filed an application with 
Prexy Ray Dumont of the National Semi- 
Pro Baseball Congress and became a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Baseball 
Umpires. In her application WUMP Hein- 
isch said: “Don’t think we girls are afraid 
to take our places behind the batter, 
either. There are feminine pinsters in bowl- 
ing and they’re not afraid of those flying 
pins—much more dangerous than a foul 
tip in baseball. Furthermore, those hard- 
boiled players won’t argue with a woman 
umpire. With a little instruction, a lot of 
good women umpires could be developed.” 


Dummy’s Trick 


Every husband who plays bridge with 
his wife, or vice versa, has, at one time or 
another, felt that divorce was the least to 
which he (or she) was entitled. Even mur- 
der often seems too kindly for one who 
has trumped a partner’s ace, and mental 
mayhem is usually the penalty for taking 
out a business double. To find out some- 
thing about the punishment which could 
be inflicted by a variety of unfamiliar and 
uninhibited partners, Newsweek entered 
its private all-amateur pasteboard-pusher 
in an individual session which was part of 
the Seventeenth Annual Summer Nationals 
of the American Contract Bridge League. 
It was played last week at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel in New York City. 

An individual tournament is similar to 
any other duplicate bridge event except 
that no partnerships’ last more than one 
board. Instead, each of the 52 players had 
to put up with a succession of 26 different 
partners during the course of the play. 

The first withering glance came when 
your all-amateur reporter, forgetting that 
a pass is often the most eloquent bid, tried 
to get out of a bad double by switching 
suits. This quickly produced the first bot- 
tom score of the day, a grim smile from 
partner, and the comment: “Rehally my 
deah, you should have known better. But 
you'll learn—possibly.” 

A few minutes later things looked up. 
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ve “chen the opposition stopped at three 
it . Mpades only to make five with ease—but 
. $Me gloom immediately returned at the 
failure to make a game at hearts. This 
brought a chillingly formal: “Of course I 
jon’t rehally mind—but such abysmal 
stupidity—.” 

One fine young fellow, bless his heart, 
lactually liked the way his inning worked 
out, and broke precedent to offer congrat- 
Jations—but this triumph was also short- 
lived. For soon afterward when another 











of partner made a grand slam, although the 
nal @bidding stopped short of game, he ex- 
ty- [ploded: “This is, beyond doubt, the all- 
nal Mtime low in bridge history!” At this point 
an your all-star dub crept quietly away, grate- 

ul for partners who had been and were 
chs #ptill total strangers, and a cold gray dawn 
1 a (gn which no one would say: “Now, if you 






een Mpad only done it this way.” 


Meanwhile things were far from peace- 
ap- Mul in an adjoining room where the Mas- 
‘ith Bers Pairs* were armed to the teeth with 
onventions and locked in a death struggle. 


The following hand is a laydown for a little 
i; flam in diamonds or no trump, but it pro- 
in- 


ided the biggest swing of any single deal 
rai’ Bn the event (2,490 points) . 
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It was a boomerang to the defending 
hampions, Helen Sobel and Charles 
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The Woodchuck of the Balkans 


- by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Geensos now residing in this 
country say that their most vivid recol- 
lection of the beginning of the crack-up 
in 1918 centers in Bulgaria. They knew 
something of the withdrawals on the 


‘western front, of course, but they did 


not regard them as decisive. They knew 
almost nothing about morale troubles in 
the German Navy. They did not know 
that Austria had solicited peace on Sept. 


15. But when, on Sept. 17, it was known | 


that Bulgaria had made a peace bid, the 
news fell Jike a bomb. And when King 
Ferdinand fled to Germany, his flight 
was generally regarded by the German 
people as the clap of doom. 

Now there sits on-Ferdinand’s Bul- 
garian hot seat his unreliable son, Boris. 
This shrewd master of treacherous 
Balkan politics owes whatever may be’ 
called “loyalty” in his make-up not to 
Germany, but to Russia. His father had 
him baptized according to the Russian 
rite in a Greek Orthodox church to em- 
phasize the tie to Russia. Boris’s tradi- 
tions have directed his policy toward 
such petty looting of his neighbors as 
has been possible for his small state. 


In this war, to date, Boris has per- 
formed as might have been expected. 
He has made unnecessary the use of the 
thousands of German “tourists” who in- 
fested his country by taking over, for 
Hitler, the custody of the Yugoslav 
Vardar Valley and the Greek coast from 
Salonika to the Turkish frontier. This, 
he apparently reasoned, was in line with 
the cherished aspirations of his nation. 
But real war with the great kinfolk of 
his people, the Russians? No! Not 
really! 

Boris has permitted Hitler to use his 
airports, camps and the port of Varna 
on the Black Sea. But he has made no 
war, even with Turkey, Bulgaria’s tradi- 
tional enemy. Nor has he taken any 
serious part in the shedding of Russian 
blood, even when Hitler, struggling for 
his life at Stalingrad, begged for Bul- 
garian help. 

This spring Boris was “invited” to 
Berchtesgaden, where the - Fihrer 
“urged” him to prepare for active par- 
ticipation in the war. But while Boris 
was as affable as a collie, he was as 
elusive as a woodchuck. When he re- 


turned home, nothing of any significance — 


happened. No doubt he gave orders with 
a sly wink or two. But few Bulgarian 
shots were fired outside the occupied 
territories. Boris did declare war against 
England and the United States, since 


they seemed far from the intimacies of 
Sofia. But even now he is doubtless 


excoriating some quaking minister for- 


the myopic vision which impelled him 
to do so. 

For Boris has no desire to follow his 
father into exile. Obviously, when Ger- 
man “protection” is withdrawn, he will 
find no warmth among his Yugoslav, 
Greek and Turkish neighbors. So he 
would probably greet United Nations 
representatives with hysterical affection. 
Perhaps he even permits himself dreams 
of the time when Russia will offer a 
helping paw, as in 1878. 

The question for the United Nations 
to decide in dealing with Boris and his 
kingdom is, needless to say, what is he 
worth to us? 


The fall of Bulgaria would. be a 
heavy psychological blow to the Ger- 
mans. Historical parallels weigh heavily 
with them. Hitler has told his people 
that 1918 will not happen again. What 
will happen to the Hitlerean opera if 
Boris bursts upon the stage with an un- 
scheduled swan song as the summer be- 
gins to fade? Nothing good, surely, from 
the viewpoint of Nazi morale. The at- 
mosphere would be more soggy with 
tragedy than it was in 1918. The Rus- 
sians are in the war now and doing nice- 
ly. At this time in 1918, they were out. 

But psychology aside, Boris’s defec- 
tion would be extremely important to 
the United Nations because Bulgaria 
is a veritable keystone of the Balkans. 
Unless Hitler keeps Bulgaria open to his 
troops, he cannot defend Greece. Clear- 
ly, the United Nations could move from 
Salonika straight for the heart of the 
Reich. Rumania and Hungary could 
hardly be held in line by Hitler, if 
Bulgaria pulled out. In fact, Germany 
might well find it difficult to hold any 
line at all south of the Austrian border. 

On the other hand, the Bulgarian 
position becomes more desperate every 
week. On the west are the Yugoslavs, 


who have a savage zest for cutting Bul- - 


garian throats. To the south are the 
Greeks and, beyond them, the threat of 
a great Anglo-American invasion. At 
the north are the unfriendly Rumanians. 
And overhead there will soon be swarms 
of enemy planes. 

No matter what he does now, it is 
plain that ultimately Boris may be the 


victim of his neighbors. But even that § 


prospect may be preferable to the dread- 


ful predicament in which Hitler and } 


geography have placed him. 
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Marine poncho, used here asa tent 
and also worn ag a rain cape, is 
made water resistant by rubber- 
like Satiex, the Monganto Plastic 
that once went into fine quality 
safety glass. Ponchoiscamouflaged 
on one side to blend into jungle 
greenery, onthe othersideto match 
beach and desert coloring. 


MONSANTO 


get out of out | 


That? Oh, that’s the photographer’s quick 
way of saying that even out here in the 
steaming jungle swamps, Army and Navy 
health engineers are on the job to keep 
your drinking water as safe as if the tap 
from your family kitchen stood just out- 
side your tent. 


Long before you started overseas, these 
sanitary engineers and chemists of our 
armed services tackled this job. They 
knew a drop of untreated water from a 
South Pacific jungle swamp, a tepid desert 
pool or a polluted European stream could 
be deadly as a bullet. Yet, they could not 
ship all the pure water you’d need, half 
around the world. 

Instead, the Army 
and Navy drew on the 
years of public health 
experience and re- 
search of the water 
engineers and chem- 
ists of America... and 


GITTTANTLORU IS 


developed portable plants for chemical 
purification and scientific filtration of 
whatever water supplies you’d find. 


These mobile units— miniatures of the 
scientific water treatment plant in your 
own home town—travel with you right 
to the battle fronts to pump, filter and 
chemically purify your drinking water. 
That’s one reason why you and your 
companions are the world’s healthiest 
soldiers. Another reason, too, why Ameri- 
can standards of sanitation, now being 
carried by you around the globe, will 
mean a healthier, better world tomor- 
row. Monsanto CuHemicaL Company, 
St. Louis. 

HOW MONSANTO SERVES— Sixteen Monsanto 
Chemicals help make America’s drinking water the 
safest in the world. These chemicals are used for 
sterilization, coagulation, softening, removal of 
taste, odor and color, and as correctives. Included 
among them are ammonia, caustic soda, chlorine, 


Ferrisul, filter alum, sodium aluminate, sodium 
bisulfite, sodium sulfate (anhydrous), sulfuric acid. 


“"E** FOR EXCELLENCE—The Army-Navy “E™ 
burgee with two stars, “representing recognition 
by the Army and the Navy of especially meritorious 
production of war materials” 


over a twovyear 


period, flies over Monsanto. 
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